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WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT     PRINTING     OFFICE. 
1873. 


Board  of  Indian  Commissioneks, 

PlttshurgJi,  October  22,  1872. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  my  report  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  Shoshone  Indians,  the  articles  of  convention  for  the 
cession  of  a  part  of  their  reservation,  the  in^oceedings  of  the  council, 
and  correspondence  connected  therewith. 

The  serious  illness  of  a  member  of  my  family,  requiring  all  my  atten- 
tion since  my  return,  has  prevented  the  preparation  of  the  report  at  an 
earlier  day. 
Hoping  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  will  meet  your  approval, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  R.  BRU]S"OT. 
Hon.  0.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


KEPOET  OF  FELIX  E.  BEUXOT  OF  NEGOTIATION  WITH 
THE  SHOSHONE  INDIANS  FOE  THE  EELINQUISHMENT 
OF  A  POETION  OF  THEIE  EESEEVATION  IN  WYOMING. 


Board  of  Indian  Co2h:missioners, 

Pittsburgh,  October  18,  1872. 

Sir:  I  liave  tbe  honor  to  state  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Department  telegram  of  the  10th  ultimo,  and  in  accordance  with  a  let- 
ter of  instructions  from  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  therein  mentioned  and  sub- 
sequently received,  I  held  a  council,  and  entered  into  a  convention  with 
the  Shoshone  Indians  of  Wyoming  Territory,  for  the  relinquishment  of 
a  part  of  their  reservation  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  1,  18T2,  and  make  the  following  report : 

I  left  Bryan  Station,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  on  the  11th  of 
September,  accompanied  by  Thomas  K.  Cree,  esq.,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  arriving  at  South  Pass  City  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  reached  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  agency,  in 
Little  Wind  Eiver  A^illey,  on  the  llth.  The  road  to  South  Pass  City 
crosses  Green  Eiver,  Big  Sandy,  Dry  Sandy,  and  Pacific  Springs,  pass- 
ing through  a  country  of  sandy  or  gravely  plains,  destitute  of  water 
save  at  the  streams  named,  chiefly  covered  with  sage-brush,  and  totally 
worthless  for  either  cultivation  or  grazing.  South  Pass  City  is  in  the 
Sweetwater  mining  district,  on  the  south  end  of  the  Wind  Eiver  Moun- 
tains, and  about  8,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Four  miles  far- 
ther into  the  mountains  is  Atlantic  City,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  far- 
ther is  Camji  Stambaugh,  a  two-company  iiost  just  within  the  limits  of 
the  Shoshone  reservation ;  and  one  and  a  half  miles  farther  is  Miners' 
Delight.  The  population  of  the  three  towns  is  now  probably  less  than 
one  hundred  each.  The  best  gold  mines  of  the  district  are  said  to  be 
located  on  the  reservation,  and  a  quartz-mill  is  in  operation  at  Miners' 
Delight.  There  are  also  some  placer  mines  worked  in  the  town  and  vi- 
cinity. From  Camp  Stambaugh  to  the  agency  the  road  descends  rap- 
idly through  a  country  extremely  rough  and  mountainous,  the  only  tilla- 
ble land  being  in  the  Popo-Agie  Valleys,  the  one  fourteeu,  and  the  other 
tv>'enty  miles  from  the  agency.  The  distance  from  Camp  Stambaugh 
to  the  agency  is  fifty-four  miles. 

There  were  no  Indians  at  the  agency,  but  a  runner  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  agent.  Dr.  James  Irwin,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  my  tele- 
gram. On  the  16th  he  returned  with  the  information  that  he  found  the 
Indians  encamped  on  Green  Eiver  ;  that  they  were  now  on  the  way  to 
the  reservation,  and  expected  to  arrive  on  the  21st  instant.  The  run- 
ner was  immediately  sent  back  with  a  message  to  Wash-a-kie  to  hasten 
his  movements,  and  a  note  (A)  to  Colonel  James  A.  Brisbin,  in  command 
of  Camp  Stambaugh,  requesting  his  co-operation  to  facilitate  their  pass- 
age through  the  towns. 

The  interval  until  the  21st  was  occupied  in  visiting  Wind  Eiver  \'al- 
ley,  some  forty  miles  north  of  the  agency. 

Eeturning  on  the  21st,  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel. Bri^in  (B)  in- 
forming me  that  the  Indians  were  encamped  near  Atlantic  City,  and  re- 
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•  lUGsting  iu  beluilfof  Washakie  and  the  citizeusthat  the  council  should 
be  held  at  Camp  Stambaugh.  Deeming  it  inexpedient  to  comply  with 
this  request,  I  addressed  a  note  (C)  to  Colonel  Brisbin  to  that  eliect,  and 
sent  a  message  to  Wash-a-kie,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Agent 
Irwin  requesting  him  to  come  at  once  with  his  people  to  the  agency. 

The  Indians  started  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and  mes- 
sage, and  it  afterward  appeared  that  the  delay  had  been  caused  by  the 
advice  of  citizens. 

The  Indians  arrived  on  the  25tli,  and  on  the  2Gth  a  council  was  con- 
vened. 

The  Bannocks  having  no  rights  in  the  reservation  under  the  treaty 
of  ISGS,  and  being  at  the  time  at  the  Fort  Hall  reservation,  which  had 
been  set  apart  for  them,  had  not  been  invited  to  the  council. 

Wash-a-kie,  the  chief,  a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  ability,  and 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  people,  and  all  the  principal  men  of  the 
Shoshoues,  were  present. 

The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  negotiation  was  read  to  them, 
and  carefully  reduced  to  simple  language  and  explained  to  them. 

In  re])ly,  they  claimed  that  the  land  desired  by  the  Government  was 
good  land,  and  of  some  use  to  them  ;  that  the  land  offered  in  exchange 
was  worthless ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  that  it  was  claimed  bj",  and 
subject  to  incursions  of  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Crows  ; 
Avould  be  worthless  to  the  Shoshones,  and,  for  the  reasons  given,  they 
declined  to  make  the  i^roposed  exchauge.  Their  statements  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  land  were  confirmed  by  such  information  as  I 
could  get  from  other  sources,  and  in  view  of  this  and  the  additional  fact 
that  the  treaty  of  1SG8  had  already  given  them  the  right  to  hunt  on  the 
unoccupied  lauds  north  of  their  reservation,  I  could  not  fault  them  for 
their  decision. 

The  Shoshoues,  although  they  declined  to  make  the  exchange,  were 
willing  to  sell  the  land  desired  by  the  Government,  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  own  cattle,  and  further  negotiation  resnlted  in  a  contract  for  the 
cession  of  the  southern  part  of  their  reservation,  subject  to  the  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  Governmeut. 

The  contiact  in  writing  was  carefully  explaiued,  and  fully  understood 
by  them,  and  was  signed  in  the  usual  Indian  manner,  by  a  majority  of 
the  adult  male  members  of  tlie  tribe. 

The  line  of  division  named  is  as  far  north  as  it  could  properly  be 
placed,  having  regard  to  the  location  of  the  agency'  and  buildings.  There 
are  eight  white  settlers  immediately  about  the  agency,  who  expect  to 
remove,  and  who  should  receive  compensation  for  their  improvements. 

The  Shoshone  reservation  v.as  established  under  the  peace  commission 
treaty  made  at  Fort  Bridger,  .luly3, 18()8.  The  southern  boundary-line 
is  defined  as  ''running  along  tlie  crest  of  the  divide  between  the  Sweet- 
water aud  Popo-Agic  Kivers.'"  The  Sweetwater  fiows  iuto  the  Tlatte, 
and  the  I'opo-Agie  Hows  northward  to  the  Big  Horn  Iviver. 

rrevious  to  the  treaty  the  Sweetwater  miniug  district  had  been  dis- 
covered. INIiuers'  ])elight,  then  a  prosperous  towu,  was  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  settlers  were  already  in  the  valley  of  the  Bopo-Agie.  I  am 
informed  by  a  i)romiueut  ineml)er  of  the  Peace  Commission  tliat  it  Avas 
not  the  intention  1o  iuclucU'  any  of  these  settlements  on  the  reservation. 
The  mistake  arose  from  tlie  inaccuracy  ol"  a  map  in  tlieir  ])Ossession, 
which  represented  the  small  streams — Beaver  Creek,  Twin  Creek,  and 
Cottonwood — which  rise  in  the  mining  district  as  being  tributaries  of 
(lie  Swect^vater. 
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The  fact  of  their  location  previous  to  the  treaty  removes  from  many 
of  the  settlers  the  stigma  which  should  attach  to  those  who,  contrary 
to  law,  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  become  trespassers 
upon  a  reservation.  On  the  other  hand,  their  continuance  there  is 
justly  regarded  by  the  Shoshones  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Shoshone  reservation  is  mountainous 
and  barren.  The  valley  of  Little  Wind  Eiver,  in  which  the  agency  is 
situated,  contains,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agencj",  from  six  to  ten  sections 
of  fertile  land,  susceptible  of  easy  irrigation  and  cultivation.  Its  great 
defect  is  the  total  absence  of  wood,  the  supplies  of  which  must  be 
derived  from  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  at  distances  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles.  In  the  valley  of  Big  Wind  River,  some  thirty  miles  fur- 
ther north,  there  is  a  larger  body  of  equally  desirable  land  on  the  reser- 
vation, with  an  abundance  of  timber,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
agency  was  not  established  at  that  point.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Wind  IJiver  Valleys,  the  reservation  consists  of  inaccessible  mountains, 
and  barren  hill-sitles  and  table  lauds,  well-named  by  the  early  trappers 
and  hunters  tlie  "  Mauvaise  Terres.''  Tliere  is  enough  good  land  in  the 
valley  for  all  the  Indians  to  cultivate,  and  for  their  herds. 

The  portion  of  the  reservation  ceded  is  supposed  to  include  the  mines 
and  all  the  gold-bearing  district.  It  also  includes  the  valleys  of  the 
two  Popo-Agies,  Cottonwood  Creek,  Eed  Canon,  and  Beaver  Creek  to 
the  line.  In  regard  to  Beaver  Creek  I  have  no  information,  but  have 
estimated  the  othei'  valleys  to  contain  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  sec- 
tions of  tillable  land.  The  mountain-sides  facing  them,  and  some  of 
the  table  lands  have  good  grazing,  but  the  remainder  is  worthless  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  Popo-Agie  Valleys,  like  Wind  Eiver,  are 
of  a  low  altitude,  sheltered  from  the  west  by  the  Wind  River  Mount- 
tains  and  almost  free  from  winter  snows.  This  makes  them  of  great 
value  to  the  mining  district,  which  is  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  is  rendered  almost  uninhabitable  by  the  deep  snows  in 
winter.  The  mining-camps  had  no  other  source  of  agricultural  supplies 
nearer  than  one  hundred  miles.  The  area  of  land  ceded  is  about  700,000 
acres.  In  regard  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  this  large  body  of  land,  I 
respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  considerations  : 

Acting  upon  my  experience  of  the  general  habit  of  Indians,  the  Sho- 
shones were  offered  a  sum  on  the  basis  of  further  negotiation,  and  which 
I  supposed  would  have  to  be  increased  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  In- 
dians. When  the  terms  first  offered  were  promptly  accepted,  I  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  make  an  addition  it  seems  eminently  proper  to  solicit 
from  ('ongress.  The  appropriation  of  an  additional  sum  of  810,000,  to 
be  expended  in  the  erection  of  houses,  for  such  of  the  Indians  as  are 
willing  to  make  permanent  settlement  in  them  and  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
would  be  just. 

The  Shoshones  are  now  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  houses  to  live 
in,  and  they  have  been  under  the  impression  that  houses  were  promised 
tliem  in  the  treaty  of  Fort  Bridger.  They  are  among  the  best  disposed 
of  all  the  uncivilized  Indians,  and  until  lately  among  the  most  neglected ; 
and  have  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  win  the  kindly  feelings  of  all 
the  whites  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  They  are  just  now,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  position  to  accept  the  influence  of  a  better  civilization 
than  that  which  has  chiefly  exhibited  jto  them  its  vices ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a  continuance  of  the  humane  efforts  now 
being  made  on  the  reservation  for  their  improvement  will  be  rewarded 
bv  success. 
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I  respectfully  submit  herewitli  the  articles  of  couvention  with  the 
ShoshoE  ceding  a  portion  of  their  reservation  to  the  United  States, 
the  p^oSiiS^^^^  council,  and  correspondence  referred  to  m  this 

report.  ,    -,.     ^  x 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


FELIX  K.  BRUKOT, 

Commissioner 


Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 


A. 


Shoshone  and  Bannack  Agency, 

September  16,  1872. 

-nvAT?  Sir  •  I  learn  from  Mr.  McAdams,  the  messenger  who  was  sent 
to  W.4hl  kie,  that  he  Indians  will  probably  reach  South  Pass  to-mor- 
row on  thdr  way  to  the  agency.  I  understand  that  they  usually  delay 
aTay  or  two  in  passing  throuih  the  towns;  and  as  it  is  important  lor 
me  to  get  through  with  my  interview  with  them  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
wild  be  very  glad  if  the/ can  be  induced  to  come  through  without 

'^Twill^be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  take  such  measures  as,  in  your 
iuLment  seem  best,  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  de  ay  m  passing 
tSgh  the  towns  nekr  yolir  post,  and  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  get- 
ting ^'li^sky,  should  there  be  any  evil-disposed  persons  there  mclmed 
to  supply  them.  ,     ^     ^  4- 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed.eut  ^oivau^-^^  ^  BKUNOT, 

Commissioner. 

Colonel  J.  S.  Beisbin,  . 

CommamUng  Fort  Stamhaugh,  ^^  ijoming  Territoyy. 


B. 


Headouaeteks  United  States  Forces,      ^ 

Camp  StambaiKih,  Wyoming  Territory,  September  19,  18*1. 

Sip  •  On  receipt  of  your  communication  I  sent  the  courier  at  once  to 

Wasl  -a-ki  s  wl^  was  then  at  South  Pass,  to  tell  him  to  come  on    0 

this  poht  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  come  in  and  see  me  as 

Sr^  hcT^ived.    The  IiJ^ian^,  about  one  thousand  «t-n^  ^ame^  m 

1-ist  evenino-  and  encamped  near  the  parade-ground.     A\ash-a-kic  is 

with'he^^.    but  1  have  nit  seen  him  yet.     Early  this  morning  he  sent 

over  Xo  kok  to  tell   me  he  wished  I  would  write  you,  and  say  he 

pleL's  and  desires  to  make  the  treaty  with  you  at  ^l-, r--t,  -k  to  ask 

you  and  Dr.  Irwin  to  come  up  as  soon  as  possible.  ^.^^'^^J^,^'^^^^^^^,*^ '!,^ 

sires  Cai)tain  Torrey,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  commanding  at  Camp  Bioxn  u, 

to  he  mvsent  and  sit  in  the  treaty  council.  t       n      4. 

m    nU  Ms.ro.  travelins  very  sloxvly  witl.  theu-  ^'^'v  ^^l  .T!   .'Jl* 

roach  lli.'ir  aseucv  lor  souie  twi  days  or  uun-e,  perhaps  uot  belore  the  -bth 

uLJll  l'''fSepte,nlKM-.    To  avoid  delay   1  advise,  you  to  «':'"    «^':«>»f,  ,' 

or  Wash-a-kie,  and  hold  your  eouued  with  liiiu  aud  his  duels  at  tins 
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point.  Even  if  held  here,  it  will  be  on  the  reservation,  as  the  line  di- 
vides this  post.  As  you  perhaps  know,  the  town  of  Miners'  Delight  is 
built  on  the  reservation,  and  these  people  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 
have  the  treaty  made  here,  as  are  all  the  citizens  who  wish  to  wit- 
ness the  proceedings. 

If  you  conclude  to  "  pow-wow  "  here,  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  I  will  have  a  i^lace  prepared  in  the  open  air  just  across  the  line. 

The  Indians  are  very  (juiet  and  behaving  well.  Yesterday  it  was  re- 
ported some  Indians  were  drunk  on  the  post  reservation,  and  some  at 
South  Pass.  I  at  once  sent  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  South  Pass,  and 
later  in  the  day  went  over  myself  with  a  staii"  officer.  We  found  no 
Indians,  all  having  cleared  out  to  their  camp.  There  are  some  white 
men  Avith  the  Indians  who  buy  liquor  by  the  bottle  and  give  it  to  them. 
I  notified  these  men  yesterday  to  clear  out,  and  as  tlie  Indians  are  now 
camped  on  the  military  reservation,  if  I  find  them  about  the  camps  I 
will  arrest  them  and  confine  them  in  the,guard-house. 

I  am  informed  that  Wash-a-kio  and  his  tribe  are  willing  to  treat  for 
the  Popo-Agie  Valleys,  and  have  them  open,  to  white  settlers;  and,  from 
what  I  hear,  feel  confident  your  mission  will  be  entirely  successful. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  S.  BlilSBIK, 

Coiumanding. 

Felix  E.  Brunot, 

Indian  Commissioner. 


C. 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency, 

September  21,  1872. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  I  did  not  expect  the  Indians  to  arrive  until  the  last  of 
this  week,  I  concluded  to  occupy  the  interval  in  visiting  the  upper  part 
of  the  reservation,  and  consequently  did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the 
19th  instant  uutil  my  return  this  morning.  I  am  greatly  disappointed 
not  to  find  them  here  on  my  return,  and  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  comply 
with  AVash-a-kie's  request  to  meet  them  in  council  where  they  now  are. 

Although  the  delay  is  a  very  serious  inconvenience  to  me  person- 
ally, yet  I  deem  the  proposed  council  to  be  of  so  great  importance,  both 
to  the  Indians  and  to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  that  I  am  willing  to 
remain  a  reasonable  time  longer  to  accomplish  the  object  of  my  mission. 
Please  say  to  Wash-a-kie  that  I  will  wait  here  for  him  and  his  people, 
provided  they  start  at  once  and  use  reasonable  diligence  in  coming, 

I  will  be  very  glad  if  your  arrangements  will  permit  you  to  come  and 
attend  the  council.  I  hope  you  will  come,  and  bring  IMrs.  Brisbin  with 
you. 

In  regard  to  the  wish  of  the  citizens  to  be  present  at  the  council,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  pleasant  to  have  many  of  them ;  but  there  are  others 
whose  presence  would  be  very  undesirable,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
be  best  that  white  men  other  than  those  in  authority  should  not  be  here. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  when  we  meet  to  explain  to  you  the  reason 
why  I  am  obliged  to  decline  meeting  the  Indians  anywhere  but  at  the 
agency. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FELIX  E.  BEUXOT. 

Colonel  James  S.  Brisbin, 

Commander,  tCc,  &c. 
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COUNCIL  AVirn  the  SHOSHONE  INDIANS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  the  chiefs  and  head- 
men of  the  Slioshoue  and  Bannock  Indians,  for  the  reliu(iuishment  of 
a  portion  of  their  reservation  in  Wyoming,"  a  council  with  them  was 
convened  at  tlie  Wind  River  agency  September  2G,  1872,  Hon.  Felix 
E.  JBrunot,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  (acconi- 
])anied  by  Thomas  K.  Crce,  secretary  of  tlie  board,)  representing  the 
United  States,  and  Wash-a-kie,  chief  the  Shoshones,  the  sub-chiefs, 
head-men,  and  people  of  the  Shoshones.  The  Bannocks  were  not  repre- 
sented, as  by  the  i)rovisions  of  the  treaty  Wind  River  reservation  is  set 
apart  exclusively  for  the  Shoshones,  and  Fort  Hall  reservation,  Idaho, 
has  been  allotted  to  the  Bannocks. 

There  were  present,  at  all  the  sessions  of  the  council,  Hon.  Felix  E, 
Brunot,  chairman,  and  Thomas  K.  Cree,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners;  Dr.  James  Irwin, Indian  agent;  JamesI.Pattou, teacher; 
Lieutenant  .1.  B.  Guthrie,  United  States  Army;  Messrs.  Evans,  Boyd, 
AVilliams,  and  other  settlers,  and  Wasli-a-kie,  chief  of  tlie  Shoshones, 
with  the  sub-cliiefs  and  head-men  of  tlie  tribe.  The  interpreters  were 
Norkok,  the  regular  United  States  interpreter,  William  Reese  and  M. 
McAdams,  sjiecial  interpreters. 

In  opening  the  council  Mv.  lirnnot  said :  When  we  have  a  council  in 
Washington,  we  know  that  the  Great  Spirit  hears  everything  that  is 
said  ;  that  God  sees  into  our  hearts  and  knows  all  that  we  think  and  all 
that  we  do.  We  ask  Him  to  make  us  do  everything  right,  to  make  our 
hearts  right,  and  our  tongues  straight.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Great 
Spirit  to  guide  us  in  this  council.  ^Ir.  Brunot  then  led  in  prayer;  the 
Indians  all  reverently  standing. 

]\Ir.  Brunot  then  said:  The  President  has  sent  me  here  to  see  you, 
and  to  learn  all  about  you;  to  look  at  your  reservations,  and  see  what 
kind  of  land  there  is ;  to  see  if  it  is  good  for  you,  and  to  ask  how  you 
like  it;  to  see  your  agent  and  all  the  peojjle  who  are  about  you;  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes  liow  tliey  are  doing,  tiiat  I  may  tell  him  when  I 
go  back.  1  want  to  heiir  everything  you  have  to  sa3-  yourselves  about 
your  own  aftairs.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  not  right  I  want  you  to 
tell  me,  and  whatever  you  wish  to  tell  I  want  to  hear.  Anything  you 
would  like  the  Pr«*sident  to  know  about  yoiu"  affairs  tell  it  to  me,  and 
Mr.  Cree  will  write  it  down,  and  the  President  can  see  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  he  heard  it  with  his  own  ears. 
He  wants  to  know  about  your  farms  here;  how  many  Indians  live  on 
farms;  lie  would  l)e  very  glad  if  I  could  tell  him  that  the  chief  and  other 
Indians  arc  farming.  The  President  and  many  other  good  friends  of 
the  Indians  see  how  things  are  going  all  over  the  country.  The  Nvhite 
men  are,  growing  more  numerous  and  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  are 
growing  smalh-r.  The  cattle  (tf  the  white  men  are  increasing,  while  the 
cattle  of  the  Indians  (bullalo  and  game)  are  growing  scarcer.  Theykno\y 
that  when  the  bullalo  are  gone  the  Indians  should  have  some  other  way 
to  subsist  themselves,  and  they  nvc  anxious  to  see  the  Indians  getting 
some  other  way  to  live.  If  the  while  m«n  had  grown  up  without  learn- 
ing to  farm  they  would  be  like  the  Indians  ;  thev  would  not  know  how 
t<.  n-ad  and  write.  Washakie  undei  stands  all  these  things  as  well  as  I 
do.  Perhaps  some  of  tin;  otheis  do  not  understand  them  as  well ;  for 
that  reason  1  am  saying  these  things,  although  he  knows  them.  We 
lake  the  small  children  and  send  them  to  school;  we  have  many  school- 
honses  so  that  all  the  children  can  go.     They  learn  but  little  at  tirst,  but 
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leani  more  imd  more,  and  wlieu  they  are  grown  up  they  Icnow  a  great 
deal.  It  is  too  late  for  men  who  are  grown  n])  to  learn.  That  is  why 
the  President  and  the  Indians'  friends  are  anxious  to  have  a  school,  so 
that  the  children  will  begin  to  learn.  Then  when  the  game  is  gone  the 
children  Avill  know  enough  to  live  like  white  men.  liut  I  did  not  mean 
to  talk  much  about  this  now  ;  I  do  not  want  to  talk  much,  this  after- 
noon. I  want  to  hear  what  Washakie  andotheis  wish  to  say.  I  want 
you  to  speak  whatever,  is  in  your  hearts. 

Wash-a-kie.  1  have  nothing  to  say.  ^Ve  want  you  to  tell  us  wlnit  you 
came  here  to  say. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  came  to  hear  your  words  and  to  carry  chem  to  the 
Great  Father.  But  there  is  another  matter  of  business  about  the  reser- 
vation that  I  will  talk  about  to-morrow.  Have  you  nothing  you  wish  to 
say  about  the  agency,  the  buildings,  or  tlie  farms  ' 

Wash-a-kie.  I  would  like  to  have  houses  here :  I  do  not  like  to  live  iu 
lodges  ;  I  am  afiaid  of  tlie  Sioux.  They  come  here  and  hunt  for  scalps 
iu  this  valley.  I  would  like  to  have  houses.  We  Avould  like  to  talk 
about  the  laud. 

Mr.  Brunot.  We  will  talk  about  the  land  now  it  you  wish.  The 
President  lias  lieaid  for  a  good  while  that  there  are  miners  on  the  res- 
ervation, and  Congress  has  heard  about  it  also.  They  heard  some  of 
these  miners  were  here  before  the  reservation  was  set  apart,  and  that 
there  were  also  some  people  living  outhe  farming-laud  before  the  reser- 
vation was  marked  out.  So  they  passed  a  law  to  send  a  man  to  see 
Washakie  aud  the  Indians,  to  see  what  arrangements  could  be  made  to 
settle  all  these  troubles.  They  pass  this  law  to  try  and  settle  the 
whole  question,  so  that  there  would  never  be  anymore  trouble  about  it. 
I  will  read  the  law . 

Mr.  Bruuot  theu  read  the  act  of  Congress,  as  follows  : 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Picsiih'iit  of  thi?  United  «State.s  to  nejiotiate  with  the  chiefs  and  Iieiul-meii 
of  the  Shoshone  aud  Bauuoek  ttibes  of  Indians  for  the  relinciuishmeut  of  ii  portion  of  tlieii' resen'ii- 
tion  in  Wyoming  Teriitory. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houne  of  Uriiroiodatlves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrens  asseniMed,  That  the  Presidoiit  of  tlie  United  St;ite.s  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  that  portion  of  the  reservation  of  said  tribes  in  Wyoming  Territory 
whieh  is  situated  south  of  the  central  dividing  ridge  l)etween  the  Big  roi)o-Agie  and 
Little  Wind  Rivers,  and  south  of  the  forty-third  parallel,  and  to^oede  to  said  tribes 
lauds  lying  north  of  aud  adjacent  to  their  present  reservation,  cfjual  in  erea  to  any 
lands  by  them  ceded ;  and  it  shall  bo  tlio  duty  of  the  President  to^  reptyrt  all  proceed- 
ings under  this  act  of  Congress  for  approval  or  rejection  :  Pioridcd,  Tliis  anrli<n-ity  shall 
not  continue  beyond  Janmiry  hi'st.  eighteen  hundred  and  seven  ty-tlini'. 
Approved  June  1,  1872. 

The  act  was  reduced  to  simple  language,  translated,  and  carefully  ex- 
plained to  the  Indians. 

TooP-SE-ro-WOT.  I  did  not  knov/  thci'C  were  any  wliites  here  when 
the  buffalo  were  here. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  have  been  sent  here  to  tell  you  about  this  land,  and 
to  make  a  bargain  with  you  for  it.  It  all  depends  on  the  Indians. 
You  must  do  just  what  you'  think  best.  It  is  your  land,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  do  what  you  please  about  it.  I  desire  that  whatever  is  done  shall 
be  for  your  good,  aud  I  hope  you  will  think  about  the  matter  very 
strongly  in  your  hearts,  aud  will  not  do  what  you  will  be  sorry  for.  If 
you  think  it  is  best  to  settle  all  this  trouble  by  making  a  bargain 
about  this  laud,  I  want  you  to  do  it.  I  want  you  to  do  it  from  your  own 
hearts,  aud  not  to  regard  what  other  people  say.  Sometimes  one  mau 
advises  a  thing  because  he  wants  it  his  own  way;  another  mau  for  the 
same  reason  ndvises  some  other  wny.     If  you  listen  to  dilferent  people 
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you  will  not  know  what  to  do.  I  think  Washakie  is  wise,  and  that  he 
sees  what  is  best.  I  think  he  has  considered  the  matter  a  great  deal, 
and  I  think  the  other  men  have  been  thinking  of  it.  You  can  see  that 
white  men  have  mines  on  the  reservation.  You  know  that  you  cannot 
eat  the  rocks  or  the  gold,  and  that  the  Indians  cannot  dig  it  out ;  and 
if  you  can  get  rid  of  trouble  by  cutting  it  off  you  know  that  it  is  best 
to'^do  so.  Here  is  a  letter  froni  the  President,  (the  Indian  Department.) 
The  following  portions  of  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Atfairs  were  then  read  and  explained  to  them : 

In  jiiirsiiancc  of  the  authority  coiifeiTcd  by  the  fore.i>,oing  act,  it  is  tlie  desire  of  the 
Deitartiueiit  tliat  yon  visit  the  aj^enfA-  of  said  tribes,  and  convene  them  in  council  at 
the  earliest  day  convenient,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  eliect,  if  possible,  the 
cliang«'s  conteni]dated  by  said  act  of  Congress.  The  provisions  and  object  of  said  act 
should  be  carefully  explained  to  tlieni,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  have  read  the  law  to  you  ami  have  explained  it,  and 
I  think  you  niulerstand  what  is  meant  now.  I  am  ready  to  hear  any- 
thing you  have  to  say  about  it. 

To  M.  ]McAdams,  interpreter:  Do  vou  think  thev  understand  tlie 
law.' 

^I.  McAdams.  I  think  they  do,  but  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  to  be  paid  anything  for  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Brunot.  The  design  of  the  act  was  to  make  an  even  exchange. 
The  Department  thinks  it  is  a  fair  exchange.  If  the  Indians  do  not 
think  it  fair  it  is  for  them  to  say  so. 

"\Vasii-a-kie.  In  that  valley  (proi)osed  to  be  ceded)  there  is  plenty  of 
grass,  berries,  prairie  S(|uirrel,  and  lish — plenty  of  everything  of 
good  land.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it.  I  have  two  hearts 
about  it.  This  land  is  good;  that  in  the  north  is  iioor,  audi  think  it 
belongs  to  the  Crows,  ^^'hen  you  Avere  at  the  Crows,  did  the  Crow 
chief  tell  you  to  trade  this  land  olf  ? 

^Ii-.  BiJiNoT.  I  did  not  say  anything  to  the  Crows  about  it.  It  was 
none  of  their  business.     The  land  does  not  belong  to  them. 

W'asii-a-kik.  The  {Shoshones  think  it  belongs  to  the  Crows. 

3Ir.  liRiNoT.  1  will  show  AVash-a  kie  by  the  map  that  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  Crows. 

Wasii-a-kie.  Tiiat  laml  belongs  to  the  Crows,  the  Sioux,  and  every- 
body. Jf  we  went  there,  then  the  Sioux  might  come  in  and  scalp  us.  I 
do  not  want  that  land.  If  the  whites  want  to  buy  this  land  it  is  all 
right  :  but  I  do  not  want  to  trade  it  for  land  anywhere. 

Mi-.  JiRr>o'i'.  Do  any  of  the  other  chiefs  wish  to  say  anything?  I 
want  to  hear  any  oiu'  who  has  anything  to  say. 

Wasii-akii:.  Wlialcvci'  I  say  they  all  say;  it  is  satisfactory  to  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  HiMiNoj'.  1  wouhllike  Washakie  to  tell  them  if  they  have  any- 
tliing  to  say,  to  s-peak. 

M.  .'\l<'Ai).\MS.  Washa  kic  lias  told  them  to  speak  if  they  have  any- 
thing to  say. 

T<M(Psi;  I'd  WOT,  we  do  not  want  that  land,  Imt  we  are  willing  to 
sell  oiir  land. 

.Air.  I'.ninot  rxplaiiied  by  the  map  the  location  of  the  Crow,  and 
Shoshone,  and  Kannoek  reservations,  and  the  location  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  IJIM  N«ir.  1  went  to  see  the  country  above  Bull  Lake;  you  have 
mu«-h  good  land  tlu-ic;  ])lenty  of  beavers  and  plenty  of  iish.  That 
lan<l  lielongs  to  you.  I  liave  told  you  what  the  President  wants,  and 
\oii  have  told    me   Avliat   you   think    about    it.      1    will    tell    what  you 
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have  said  to  the  Presideut.  You  said  you  would  sell  the  land  on  which 
Miners'  Delight  is  situated. 

Wash-a-kie.  We  do  not  want  that  land  up  north,  hut  Ave  will  sell 
this  land  for  cattle. 

Mr.  Beunot.    Do  you  know  how  much  cattle  yon  want  for  the  land  1 

WiSHA.  We  will  trade  our  land  for  cattle.  It  would  he  good  to  milk 
the  cows  and  drink  the  milk.  I  don't  know  how  many  cattle,  but  I 
think  about  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Beunot.  Suppose  we  were  to  make  a  bargain  about  cattle,  what 
would  you  do  with  them  ? 

WiSHA.    We  would  corral  them,  and  milk  them. 

Wash-a-kie.  If  we  get  the  cattle,  we  would  keep  them  here  and  herd 
them  like  we  do  our  horses, 

Mr.  Brunot.  If  you  had  cattle  would  some  of  you  stay  here  all  the 
time  and  herd  themf 

AVash-A-kie.  Whenever  we  move  up  Wind  Eiver  we  Avould  have  to 
take  them  with  us.  We  would  like  to  have  cattle.  The  Utes  and  all 
the  other  Indians  have  cattle;  we  are  poor  and  have  none. 

To-as-hout;  We  have  nothing ;  we  are  poor. 

Mr.  Brunot.  If  a  man  gambles  with  another  and  loses  his  things,  he 
can't  have  any  left.  Will  not  the  ludians  gamble  for  their  cattle,  and 
lose  them;  and  after  a  while  some  will  have  a  great  many  and  others 
none  f 

Wasii-A-kie.    The  Indians  gamble  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Would  the  white  people  get  the  cattle  away  from  you, 
or  would  you  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  1 

Degonda.  We  would  take  the  same  care  of  them  we  do  our  horses. 
The  whites  do  not  beat  us  out  of  them. 

Wash-A-kie.  The  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes  might  come  in 
and  kill  them  and  eat  them. 

jSTorkok.  Have  you  seen  the  Sioux,  the  Cheyennes,  andArapalioes? 

Mr.  Brunot.  Yes;  some  of  the  Sioux  have  made  peace  and  kept  it 
for  two  years;  Eed  Cloud  is  at  ]ieace.  I  want  all  the  Indians  to  make 
})eace  with  the  Shoshones,  and  if  they  do  not  make  peace  with  other 
Indians,  the  President  will  not  make  peace  with  them. 

Wash-a-kie.  Some  mean  Sioux  are  over  at  the  Powder  Ttiver  Mount- 
ains. They  are  the  ones  who  are  coming  in,  makuig  trouble  around 
here.    Yon  can  lind  them  there  at  almost  any  time. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  think  the  soldiers  will  be  after  those  bad  Indians  be- 
fore long.     Who  is  the  chief  of  those  l)ad  Sioux  t 

Wash-a-kee.  I  do  not  know;  but  they  come  out  here  and  kill  both 
whites  and  Indians. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Now  suppose  the  President  would  agree  to  give  you 
some  cattle,  how  much  land  do  you  Avish  to  sell  for  cattle  ? 

Wash-a-kie.  We  wish  to  sell  all  that  you  have  read  in  the  letter,  to 
the  dividing  line  you  speak  of;  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Do  you  Avish  to  cut  it  off  at  Beaver  Creek,  or  at  Cot- 
tonwood Creek,  or  between  BigPopo-Agieand  WindPiver  ? 

XoRKOK.  They  want  to  sell  all  south  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Big 
Popo-Agie. 

Mr.  Brunot.  You  want  to  sell  the  Hat  on  Avhich  old  Camp  Brown  Avas 
located  ? 

Wash-A-kie.  That  is  part  of  what  Ave  want  to  sell. 

Mr.  Brunot,  (to  M.  McAdams,  interi)reter.)  What  kind  of  country 
is  that  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Little  PopoAgie  and  Wind  River? 

Mr.  McAdams.  The  main  Wind  Piver  bottom  is  good,  aiul  there  may 
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be  a  mile  or  two  on  eacli  side  of  the  river,  but  all  outside  of  it  is  bad 
land  till  you  get  to  Owl  Creek.  That  is  good  for  farming,  but  I  think 
water  is  scarce. 

Mr.  JJkunot.  The  President  has  only  given  me  authority  to  exchange 
lauds,  but  as  you  have  said  you  will  not  agree  to  exchange,  I  will  tell 
that  to  the  President,  and  as  you  say  you  are  willing  to  sell  this  laud  for 
cattle,  we  will  try  what  bargains  we  can  make.  If  we  can  agree  on 
some  exchange  of  your  lauds  for  cattle,  I  Avill  tell  it  to  the  President, 
aud  ask  him  to  give  you  cattle  for  the  land.  But  I  do  not  know  what 
the  President  will  do  :  whatever  he  does  will  be  all  right.  But  if  a 
bargain  is  made  between  Wash-akie  and  me,  1  will  ask  the  President  to 
make  that  bargain  good.  But  I  do  not  know  what  he  will  do.  I  want 
"Wash-a-kie  and  the  chiefs  to  talk  about  it  to-night,  and  tell  me  in  the 
morning  what  you  think  about  it.  You  will  tell  me  how  many  cattle 
you  think  you  ought  to  have  for  your  laud,  and  I  will  tell  you  whether  I 
think  it  right  or  not.  If  we  do  not  agree  we  will  have  to  talk  more 
about  it. 

M.  McAdams.  I  think  thai  it  would  be  better  for  you  .to  give  them 
an  estimate,  that  they  might  consider  it. 

]\Ir.  JiRUXOT.  It  is  ditticult  fnr  me  to  make  an  estimate ;  I  do  not  want 
them  to  make  a  bad  bargain  ;  I  want  to  do  what  is  right;  I  Avant  Wash- 
a-kie  to  tell  nu'.  just  where  the  line  is  to  which  you  are  willing  to  sell. 

AVasii-a-kii:.  l\'  you  want  to  l)uy  it,  there  will  bo  no  trouble  about 
the  line. 

]\Ir.  liwr.NoT.  8u])i)ose  you  give  the  President  that  land,  aud  the 
President  gives  you  live  thousand  dolhirs'  worth  of  cattle  CAcry  year 
for  live  years? 

Wasii-a-kik,  (after  a  consultation  with  his  jjcople.)  That  is  satisfac- 
tory; we  will  take  that. 

i\Ir.  Bkunot.  I  want  all  these  men  to  sa.\  tlie  same  thing,  if  they 
think  it  is  right. 

Wasu-a-ku;,  CiifttT  consulting  tliein.)  That  is  right:  tlicy  all  say  the 
same. 

Mr.  BuiNoi'.  The  reason  1  ask  all  to  say  it  is,  that  your  treaty  says 
you  cannot  sell  any  land  unless  moie  than  half  the  men  of  your  tribe 
sign  the  paper.  1  want  everything  to  be  done  according  to  the  treaty. 
I  will  get  a  i)aper  ready  tt^morrow,  and  J  want  more  than  half  the 
men  to  come  and  put  their  nanies  to  it. 

1  want  to  say  to  the  settlers  in  the  valley,  that  it  must  not  be  taken 
for  granted  that  this  land  is  now  ceded  to  the  Government.  This  mat- 
ter must  be  submitted  to  Congress,  aiul  does  not  amount  to  anything 
unless  Congress  agrees  to  it.  1  say  this  lest  the  report  might  go  out 
that  this  agreement  was  made,  and  whites  from  the  towns  and  other 
places  might  come  and  settle  «»n  it.  I  want  it  understood  that  it  will 
be  tlie  duty  of  the  agent  now,  as  much  as  ever  before,  to  enforce  the 
laws  and  keep  settlers  olf  that  i»art  of  the  reservation. 

I  do  not  want  the  Indians  to  think  that  this  is  a  bargain  until  it  is 
ratitied  liy  Congress.  We  will  ]iut  this  on  a  i)a])er  and  I  will  sign  it, 
and  as  many  of  the  chiefs  and  men  as  Washa-kie  will  bring  wiU  sign 
it.  Then  I  will  tak<-  tin;  paper  to  the  President  aud  will  tell  him  I 
think  it  is  all  right  and  1  hope  he  will  approve  of  it.  If  the  President 
and  Congress  approve  of  it,  it  is  all  right.  If  they  do  not,  you  must 
not  lihiMM'  me.  for  1  am  trying  to  do  what  i  think  is  best  for  yon. 

Washa  KIK.  If  they  agree  to  it,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  r.iJi.Ndi'.  We  will  meet  tomorrow  at  the  same  time  we  did  to-day. 
Would  Wash  akie  like  to  say  anything  more.'     I  want  to  make  you  a 
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present  of  some  coffee  and  sngar  this  evening-,  if  I  can  get  it  at  the 
trader's    Would  yon  like  it  better  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning  1 

Wash-A-kie.  I  would  like  it  this  evening.  How  do  you  like  our 
.agent?  He  suits  us;  he  gives  the  little  ones  blankets  as  well  as  the 
big  ones. 

Mr.  Brunot.  1  like  the  agent  A'ery  nuich,  and  I  want  to  talk  to 
Wash-a-kie  privately  about  the  agent  and  other  matters. 

Wash-A-kie.  When  ?    In  the  morning  '. 

This  conversation  was  held  after  the  council,  and  is  reported  in 
another  connection,  and  entirely  confirmed  Washakie's  expressions 
of  the  friendly  relation  existing  between  the  agent  and  the  Indians. 

Doctor  Irwin.  I  want  to  say  to  all  the  Indians,  I  came  here  to  try  and 
do  you  good,  and  if  I  cannot  do  you  any  good,  I  do  not  wish  to  stay 
here.  If  we  all  try  to  do  right,  the  Great  Spirit  will  help  us  and  all 
will  do  well. 

The  council  here  adjourned. 


SECOTs'D  DAY. 

Friday,  September  27,  1872. 

Council  convened  at  2  p.  m. 

Mr.  Bruts^ot.  We  will  now  begin  the  council.  We  began  the  council 
yesterday  by  asking  the  help  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  we  will  do  the  same 
to-day. 

Mr.  Cree  then  led  in  prayer. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Yesterday  Ave  made  an  agreement,  and  I  said  I  would 
put  it  on  a  paper  for  us  to  sign  to-day.  I  have  doue  so,  and  I  will  read 
the  paper  so  that  you  will  know  Avhat  it  says  ;  and  if  it  is  all  right,  we 
will  put  our  names  to  it.  I  will  read  this  so  that  the  white  people  can 
understand  it,  and  afterward  we  will  have  it  explained  to  the  Indians. 

The  articles  of  agreement  were  then  read.  They  were  explained  fully, 
section  by  section,  the  l)onndary  being  illustrated  by  mai)s,  streams, 
and  local  landmarks. 

Mr.  Brunot,  (reading  the  first  section.)  Is  this  article  correct,  and 
does  it  cut  off  what  you  wish  to  sell  f 

Wash-A-kie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brunot.  I  want  Wash  a-kie  to  explain  it  fidly  to  all  his  people. 

Wash-A-kie,  (to  his  people  after  explaining  the  boundary.)  Do  you 
all  understand  it  ? 

(To  Mr.  Brunot.)  They  all  understand  it  and  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  If  any  one  has  any  questions  he  wishes  to  ask,  I  will 
answer  them. 

Wash-A-kie.  Can  we  move  through  this  land  after  we  sell  it,  when  we 
want  to  go  to  Utah  I    I  would  like  to  have  a  road  through  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  The  white  people  in  the  States  have  no  right  to  put 
down  a  man's  fence  and  go  through  his  fields,  unless  he  tells  them  they 
can  do  so  -,  but  every  white  man  has  a  right  to  go  along  the  road.  If 
the  Indians  sell  this' land,  they  have  no  right  to  take  down  a  man's  fence, 
but  they  can  go  along  the  road.     Is  that  right  ? 

Toop-se-po-wot.  If  there  is  any  road,  it  is  good  to  go  along  the  road. 

Wash-A-kie.  If  the  whites  settle  therein  numbers  we  will  befriends. 

Mr.  Brunot,  (to  Lieutenant  Guthrie,  Doctor  Irwin,  Mr.  Patton,  and 
the  white  people.)  Are  you  all  satisfied  that  the  Indians  fully  under- 
stand the  proposed  boundary  ?  (Each  answered  that  he  thought  they 
did.) 

Mr.  Brunot.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  some  of  the  money,  in- 
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stead  of  all  being  spent  for  cattle,  should  be  expended  in  building-  houses. 
If  you  would  rather  have  §5,000  go  to  build  houses  next  summer,  I 
have  no  objections.  If  you  get  the  houses  you  will  only  get  cattle  four 
years.     (A  iuU  discussion  of  the  pro])osition  followed.) 

Wasii-a-kie.     We  will  give  $5,000  for  building  houses,  if  the  white  ■ 
people  build  them  for  the  Indians  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Buu-NOT.  Will  you  have  the  cattle  for  four  years,  and  one  year  in 
houses  ? 

Wasii-a-kie.  We  would  rather  have  the  cattle  for  five  years. 

Mr.  IJkunot.  I  want  you  to  settle  about  the  houses.  I  do  not  think 
you  quite  understand  it.  If  you  decide  to  have  the  houses  next  year 
you  will  get  85,000  in  cattle  alul  $5,000  in  houses,  and  $5,000  for  three 
years  thereafter. 

Wasii-a-kie.  When  the  tirst  treaty  was  made,  houses  were  promised 
for  the  Indians,  but  none  have  been  built. 

Mr.  Bkunot.  There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  about  that,  and  I  think 
the  Indians  ought  to  have  houses.  I  want  to  tell  the  Indians  that 
AVasli-a-kie  did  not  say  anything  about  the  $500  per  year  that  are  to  be 
paid  to  liim  ;  but  I  thought  it  was  right  he  should  have  it,  and  I  put  it 
in  the  agreement.  I  want  to  kno^v  (to  the  Indians)  if  you  think  it  is 
right  .'  (There  was  a  general  expression  of  approbation  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  ;ind  they  replied,  "We  tliiidc  it  is  all  right.") 

Mr.  IJRiNoT.  I  will  take  this  ]tai)er  to  Washington  and  show  it  to  the 
President,  and  if  he  thinks  it  is  right,  it  is  a  bargain.  If  he  thinks  it 
is  not  right,  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  You  understand  that 
this  is  not  what  the  President  told  me  to  do.  He  told  me  to  exchange 
the  land;  but  1  think  it  will  1)0  all  light.  The  President  wdl  not  have 
Iiis  chiefs  together  for  a  good  while,  and  i)erhaps  you  will  not  hear 
about  it  till  the  leaves  come  again  ;  but  Doctor  Irwin  will  tell  yon  as  soon 
as  he  knows  ;il)out  it.  AVe  will  send  word  to  him  what  the  President 
will  do.  This  ])aper  is  ready  for  us  to  put  our  names  to.  I  will  sign  it 
tirst,  and  then  Wash-a-kie  and  the  otlieis.  We  will  not  have  time  to  talk 
more  to-night;  but  I  want  to  talk  to  all  of  you  again.  I  will  send  you 
word  when  I  want  you  to  conu'  and  meet  me. 

Doctor  Ik  WIN,  (to  Mr.  lirnnot.)  Are  you  willing  I  should  make  a  state- 
ment about  the  houses  '. 

Mr.  BuTNoT.  I  am  willing  that  you,  as  theii-  agent,  should  make  a 
stati'ineiit  ill  regard  to  it.  (To  WaslT-a-kie.)  Doctor  Irwin  wishes  to  make 
a  statemeiit  al»out  the  houses,  and  if  you  wish  to  change  the  agreement 
1  am  willing  voii  should  do  so. 

Doctor  Ik  WIN.  The  Shoshones  liave  always  said  they  wanted  houses 
bi'foie  tiny  coidd  settle  down  and  go  to  farming. 

Washakie.  1  told  yon  long  ago  tiiat  we  wanted  houses,  and  the 
treat.N  proiniseil  them. 

Doctor  Ik'WIN.  I  want  to  make  lionscs.  hut  I  cannot  unless  I  have 
money  to  do  so  :  an«l  tin'  (Jreal  I-'ather  has  not  given  me  any  money  for 
that  imiposc.     Tiu^  treaty  does  not  promise  any. 

Wash  a  kie.     Let  us  sign  the  treaty  now,  as  it  is  getting  late. 

Tlie  freat\  was  then  signed  by  Mr.  Hiiuiot  and  each  Indian  piesent. 

'niii;i)  i)A\ . 

Satekdav,  ^September  2A,  1872. 
I'rehminary  to  tli.-  i.ixniiig  of  tlic  council  a  number  of  Indians  si"-ned 
tlie  treaty.  "" 

ConiH-il  assemlth'd  at  .".  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Beunot.    I  am  goin<i-  to  talk  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

Mr.  BruMOt  tlieu  led  iii  prayer. 

Mr.  Beunot.  I  told  you  yesterday  tliat  the  Great  Father  had  seen 
me  here  to  do  two  thing-.s :  one  was  about  the  business  coneeruino-  your 
lands ;  that  we  have  finished.  The  other  was  to  tell  you  what  tliellreat 
Father  wants  you  to  do.  m)w,  we  have  met  to-dav  so  tliat  I  can  tell 
yon  these  things,  aud  that  you  may  tell  me  what  v<m  tliiiik,  so  that  I 
can  take  your  words  back  to  the  Great  Father,  and  he  will  know  your 
hearts  just  as  if  he  were  here.  The  President,  by  the  treaty,  made  a 
reservation  for  the  Slioshones.  In  that  treaty  he  promised  to  do  some 
thiugs,  and  in  the  same  treaty  the  Shoshoues  promised  to  do  some  thiu<»s 
One  tluDg  the  Great  Father  promised,  the  people  he  sent  here  did  not 
do.  He  promised  to  keep  white  people  oft'  the  reservation.  It  was  not 
the  Great  Father's  fault  that  they  were  not  kept  off.  He  sent  men  to  do 
it.  It  is  just  as  if  Wash-a-kie  were  to  send  one  of  his  men  away  oft"  to 
tell  his  words  to  others,  and-  he  did  not  do  it.  If  he  canu'  back  and  told 
Wash-a-kie  that  he  had  told  his  words,  AVash-a-kie  would  not  know  any 
better.  So  it  was  with  the  men  the  Great  Father  sent.  So  the  Indians 
promised  to  do  some  thiugs  iu  the  treaty,  and  they  did  not  do  them. 
Some  things  .you  did  do.  You  promised  to  keep  peace  with  the  whites, 
and  I  think  you  have  done  so.  But  some  things  you  promised  you  did 
not  do.  This  is  the  treaty.  (Beading  it.)  One  thing  you  promised  is 
this:  you  agree  when  the  agency-house  and  other  buildings  are  erected, 
that  you  will  make  the  reservation  your  home  ;  that  you  will  not  live 
permanently  anywhere  else.  You  said  you  wanted  the  children  to  learu 
to  read  aud  write,  and  you  wanted  them  to  learn  how  white  people  make 
wheat  and  potatoes  grow.  The  Indians  have  not  yet  done  these  things. 
Some  thiugs  the  Great  Father  said  in  the  treaty  he  would  do  have  not 
been  done,  and  some  things  the  Indians  said  they  would  do  have  not 
been  done.  When  the  snow  melts  on  the  mountains  it  is  all  gone ;  you 
never  seethe  same  snow  again;  when  the  leaves  are  gone  in  the  fall,  you 
never  see  the  same  leaves  any  more.  So  it  is  with  these  things  that  we 
have  not  done ;  they  are  all  gone;  they  are  away  behind  us ;  let  us  leave 
them  there  and  forget  about  them.  But  we  want  to  begin  again  right 
here,  aud  all  that  is  before  us  we  can  see  aud  do.  The  Great  Father  has 
sent  an  agent  here  to  do  everything  he  promised  iu  the  treaty.  He  ex- 
pects Doctor  Irwin  always  to  do  what  the  treaty  says.  Kow  what  ought 
the  Indians  to  do  for  their  part  ?  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  try  aud 
do  what  the  Great  Father  wants  you  to  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  Is  not 
that  good?  (The  Indians  expressed  their  approbation. )  You  see  the 
large  Indian  field.  Dr.  Irwin  planted  wheat  and  potatoes  in  it.  He  did 
that  to  shoAv  you  that  things  would  grow  there,  and  to  show  you  liow  he 
makes  them  grow.  Suppose  an  Indian  looks  at  that  and  tliiidcs  Doctor 
Irwin  will  make  a  larger  field  next  year.  That  is  a  mistake.  It  is  to 
show  the  Indians  how  they  can  do  it,  and  to  get  them  to  plant  iu  that 
field  next  year.  You  think  you  cannot  do  that ;  that  you  do  not  know 
how.  Suppose  a  man  sees  a  buft'alo  running ;  he  folds  his  arms  and  says 
it  goes  so  fast  I  cannot  catch  it,  and  sits  down  ;  he  will  starve;  but  sup- 
pose he  says  I  am  going  to  catch  it,  and  goes  after  it  and  catclu's  it;  he 
has  plenty  to  eat.  So  it  is  with  that  field  ;  if  you  sit  down  aud  say  I 
don't  knoAv  how  to  work  it,  things  in  it  will  not  groAv;  sun)mer  is  gone 
and  nothing  is  raised  on  it.  But  if  you  say  to  Doctor  Irwin  1  will  try, 
this  year  you  will  have  some  potatoes,  and  next  year  you  Avill  have  more* 

The  Great  Father  wants  you  to  try.    Your  hands  will  get  a  little  sore 
at  first,  but  soou  they  will  get  hard,  and  when  the  thiugs  grow  you 
have  them  for  yourself,  and  find  them  good. 
2s 
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I  wmit  to  tell  about  some  otlier  Indians,  tbe  Nez  Perces,  Umatillas, 
Cayuses,  Yakimas,  Klifjuitats,  Flatlieads,  and  some  others,  whom  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  At  first  tliey  said  it  is  no  use  to  work, 
but  they  tried,  and  noAV  they  have  many  houses  and  fields  around  them, 
and  thin.us  growing-.  They  have  cows;  they  do  not  eat  the  cows  and 
calves,  biit  they  let  them  increase,  and  now  they  have  twice  as  many 
cows  as  the  Shoshoues  have  ponies.  The  Great  Father  wants  you  to 
start  in  that  road. 

Wasii-a-kie.  I  think  we  can  learn  if  the  whites  do  it,  and  then  show 
us  how ;  the  Indians  can  soon  learn. 

]Mr.  Bkunot.  The  treaty  said  the  Great  Father  will  send  an  agent,  a 
farmer,  and  others  to  teach  you.  The  farmer  is  to  teach  the  Indians 
liow  to  iarm.  The  blacksmitli  will  do  work  that  Indians  cannot  do,  but 
I  would  like  the  Indians  to  send  somebody  there  to  learn  how  to  do 
that  kind  of  work;  and  so  you  should  learn  to  do  everything  that  is 
done  here.  There  is  a  teacher  here  to  teat;h  the  children.  If  you  do 
not  take  your  gun  to  the  blacksmith  he  cannot  mend  it,  and  there 
would  be  no  use  in  having  a  blacksmith.  If  you  do  not  send  the  chil- 
dren to  the  teacher  he  cannot  teach  them.  Wash-a-kie  says  he  is  going 
to  have  his  boys  learn,  and  I  hope  many  of  you  will  send  your  boys  and 
girls.  They  have  to  begin  to  learn  or  tliey  will  not  know  anything.  If 
they  learn,  after  a  while  v(m  will  not  need  an  agent,  or  any  one  to  tell  the 
(Jreat  Father  what  you  wish  ;  you  can  tell  him  yourselves.  Two  years 
ago  the  man  who  sat  by  the  Great  Father,  and  who  sent  everything  to 
all  the  Indians,  was  an  Indian  himself.  Some  of  these  boys,  if  they  go 
to  school  and  learn,  may  some  day  stand  by  the  Great  Father.  I  think 
you  are  tired,  and  Doctor  Irwin  wants  to  give  you  some  beef,  and  Iwill 
talk  but  a  few  words  more.    I  want  you  to  think  about  these  thuigs. 

Tlu're  are  some  white  people  who  have  farms  on  the  reservation. 
]\Iost  of  these  men  came  here  when  they  thought  the  lands  belonged  to 
the  (Jreat  Father.  These  people  will  have  to  go  away  ;  they  cannot  go 
away  now,  but  next  year  they  will  go  away.  While  they  stay  here,  they 
liave  the  things  they  planted,  and  their  fences.  They  Avorked  for  them, 
and  tln-y  are  theirs.  It  will  not  be  long  until  the  Great  Father  will 
jiay  them  for  these  things,  and  they  will  go  somewhere  else  ;  but  while 
Ihey  are  here  the  Indians  must  not  disturb  their  fields  or  fences. 

V\Asii-A-KiE,  (and  many  Imlians.)  That  is  good  talk.  Sometimes 
an  old  woman  pulls  down  a  pole  from  a  fence,  and  we  cannot  help  it. 

Mr.  lluiNOT.  You  will  show  that  you  think  it  is  good  talk  by  doing 
what  yon  can  to  protect  them.  Doctor  Irwin  wants  me  to  talk  about 
another  thing.  In  this  treaty  it  talks  about  building  houses;  I  want 
to  read  it. 

Wasii-a-kik.    The  old  treaty  is  not  good  now. 

]\lr.  lluiNoT.  It  is  all  good' still.  It  says  the  Great  Father  must 
bnihl  a  house  fiu'the  agent,  miller,  blacksmith,  and  other  emiiloves. 

Wash-a-kik.  I  heard  thai  long  ago,  but  never  saw  them  until  tins 
summer.     There  is  no  gunsmith  here. 

.Mr,  l!iM  NOT.  Jt  shows  the  I'lcsidenl  is  doing  all  he  ])romised.  But 
it  does  not  say  anything  abont  building  houses  for  Indians;  I  am  sorry 
foi'  tiiat. 

Wasiia  KIK,  For  yeais  1  have  asked  to  have  houses  built  i'or  the 
Indians. 

.Mr.  r.iM  NOT.  l>(ict(»r  liwin  is  very  anxious  to  build  houses  for  y(m, 
but  he  has  no  money  to  build  them  with.  This  old  treaty  is  good,  and 
stands  just  as  it  was  before,  except  in  regard  to  the  i)iecewecut  off  from 
111.-  r.s.  rvatiuii.     In  all  time  to  eome  we  want  both  the  whites  and  the 
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Indians  to  do  what  is  in  tlie  treaty.  That  is  all  I  will  say  now.  '  To-mor- 
row afternoon,  if  you  are  at  home  in  yoiu^  village,  I  would  lilce  to  see 
you  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  may  be  i  will  talk  a  little  to  you 
then. 

Wash-a-kee.    That  is  good. 

Mr.  Brunot.    If  any  of  you  wish  to  talk  to  me,  I  will  listen. 

Wash-a-kee.    It  is  very  little  we  Indians  know  to  tidk  about. 

The  council  then  adjourned. 

THOMAS  K.  CKEE, 

Secretary. 

ARTICLES  OF  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  SHOSHONE  INDIANS. 

Articles  of  a  convention  made  and  concluded  at  the  Shoshone  and  Ban- 
nock Indian  agency,  in  ^Yyoiiiiiig  Territory,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  scAcnty- 
two,  by  and  between  Felix  E.  Brunot,  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs,  head-men,  and  men  of  the  eastern 
baud  of  Shoshone  Indians,  constituting  a  majority  of  all  adult  male 
Indians  of  said  band  or  tribe  of  Intlians,  and  duly  authorized  to  act  in 
the  premises,  witnesseth : 

That  whereas  by  article  11  of  a  treaty  with  the  Shoshone  (eastern 
band)  and  Bannock  tribes  of  Indians,  made  the  3d  day  of  July,  1868, 
at  Fort  Bridger,  Utah  Territory,  a  reservation  was  set  apart  for  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  said  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  following  words  :  '"The 
United  States  further  agrees  that  the  following  district  of  country,  to 
wit,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Owl  Creek  and  running  due  south 
to  the  crest  of  the  divide  between  the  Sweetwater  and  the  Popo-Agie 
Elvers  ;  thence  aloug  the  crest  of  said  divide  and  the  summit  of  Wind 
Eiver  Mountains  to  the  longitude  of  north  fork  ofWmd  Eiver;  thence 
due  north  to  the  mouth  of  said  north  fork,  and  up  its  channel  to  a 
point  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth  5  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  head- 
Y/aters  of  Owl  Creek,  and  along  middle  of  channel  of  Owl  Creek  to 
place  of  beginning,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is,  set  apart  for  the  absolute 
and  uudisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  Shoshone  Indians  herein 
named." 

And  whereas,  previous  to  and  since  the  date  of  said  treaty,  mines 
have  been  discovered,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  made  im- 
provements within  the  limits  of  said  reservation,  and  it  is  deeiued  ad- 
visable for  the  settlement  of  all  difiiculty  between  the  parties,  arising 
in  consequence  of  said  occupancy,  to  change  the  southern  limit  of  said 
reservation — 

1.  The  Shoshone  band  or  tribe  of  Indians  (eastern  band)  hereby  cede 
to  the  United  States  of  America  that  portion  of  their  reservation  in 
Wyoming  Territory  which  is  situated  south  of  a  line  beginuing  at  a 
point  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  reserva- 
tion, due  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Popo-Agie,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Popo-Agie,  and  running  from  said  point  west  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Popo-Agie  to  the  north  fork  and  up  the  north  fork  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canon;  thence  west  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  reservation. 

2.  The  United  States  agree  to  pay  to  the  Shoshone  (eastern)  band  or 
tribe  the  sum  of  625,000,  said  sum  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  for  the  beuetit  and  use  of  said  Indians,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  viz :  On  or  before  the  10th  day  of  August  of  each  year,  for 
the  term  of  five  years  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  $5,000 
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shall  be  expeiidod  in  tbe  purchase  of  stock-cattle,  and  said  cattle  de- 
livered to  the  Shoshoues  on  their  reservation. 

Tiie  salary  of  soOO  per  annum  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  for 
the  tenu  of  live  vears,  to  Wash-a-kie,  chief  of  the  Shoshones. 

3.  Within  the"  term  of  six  mouths,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
ratification  of  this  agreement,  the  United  States  shall  cause  the  south- 
ern line  of  the  Shoshone  reservation,  as  herein  designated,  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  marked  at  suitable  points  on  the  ground,  and  until  said  line 
has  been  so  surveyed  and  marked,  the  United  States  binds  itself  not  to 
IKninit  the  intrusion  of  any  white  persons  upon  any  of  the  agricultural 
or  other  lauds  within  the  limit  of  the  district  proposed  to  be  ceded. 

4.  This  convention  or  agreement  is  made  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President,  and  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  Congress  of  the  United 

States. 

FELIX  E.  BEUKOT, 

Commissioner. 

Witnesses: 

Lieutenant  J.  B.  Gutheie, 

Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry. 
Thomas  K.  Cree,  Secretary. 

Wash-a-kie,  his  x  mark. 

Nor-kok,  his  x  mark. 

AVanny-pitz,  (Fox,)  his  x  mark. 

Bazeel,  his  x  mark. 

Wear-an-go,  his  x  mark. 

Toop-se-po-wots,  (Dirty-back,)  his  x  mark. 

Do-se-pan-a-do-po,  his  x  mark. 

To-ash-na,  his  x  mark. 

Te-ar-ax-a,  (Sweating-horse,)  his  x  mark. 

Te-ne-au-do-ka,  (Uurse's-graudfather,)  his  x  mark. 

]>eaver  Charley,  his  x  mark. 

E-o-ta,  his  x  mark. 
Ti-and-a-bo-a,  (IIole-in-the-ground-half-coY- 

ered,)  his  x  mark. 

Coat-sat-sa,  his  x  mark. 

Co-ua-gat,  his  x  mark. 

T(>wo-ya-ge,  (Eabbit-crying,)  his  x  mark. 
To-whait,  (Grab-you-aud-throw-you-down,)     his  x  mark. 

II  aba,  his  x  mark. 

'J\'-ne-gat-ze,  (Bone-pounder,)  his  x  mark. 

^Visha,  his  x  mark. 

Oiia-do-shic,  (Top-knot-rooster,)  his  x  mark. 

Td-nam-be,  (Blackfoot,)  his  x  mark. 

AVo-wim-bootz,  (Wagon,)  his  x  mark. 

( )-a-ta,  his  x  mark. 

N  i  o-cou-to-co,  his  x  mark. 

I'o-gun-ta,  his  x  mark. 
Sic-can-a-wit-se,    (Ilolding-down-'with-medi- 

cine-stick,)  liis  x  mark. 

A-te-wan,  (  Holds  liis-bow-in-his-hand,)  his  x  mark. 

No-kie,  (i'ack-uii  hi.s-back,)  his  x  mark. 

Tar-ash,  his  x  mark. 

Sa  re-ca,  (Tjots-of-dogs,)  his  x  mark. 

All  wan,  (Hollow-horn,)  his  x  mark. 

Ivate-wino  ga,  (Deaf.)  his  x  mark. 

To  na-nook,  (Boring-a-hole,)  his  x  mark. 
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To-wai, 

Hog-joe,  (A  bird,) 

To-e-na-wa-ka, 

Tar-ge, 

Ko-ua-ja,  (Wasli-a-kie's  son,) 

Pe-a-iu-ca,  (Big-red,) 

Pau-te-mu-co, 

To-an-e-bush, 

Poo-ap,  (Bob,) 

Slio-sho  iiee,  (Snake,) 

Ho-vez,  (Lay  down,) 

Po-ne-wa-ua,  (Staud-and-look,) 

Hi-bun-do-sa,  (Crow-eye,) 

Henry, 

John, 

JNIoon-in-lia-ve,  (Lying-over-his-horse,) 

Ta-pa,  (Throw-a-rock,) 

K-at-tue,  (In-the-niiddle-of-lodgej 

AVe-dou-ga,  (Greasy-crow,) 

An-gua-at-sa,  • 

Pan-guiu-so-ma,  (Fish-bone,) 

]S'e-ne-maube, 

John  Sinclair, 

Pan-giu-no-na,  (Humpty-fish,) 

Ha-ua-ur, 

jSTa-se-wick, 

Pe-a-tu-ga, 

We-te-se-gat-se, 

Paw-ho-te-nat-se, 

Paw-in-gap, 

E-shi-n-no, 

Min-dat-se, 

To-shi-a, 

To-yo-gat-sa, 

Pe-a-ro-na, 

We-don-ba, 

Gua-se-te, 

Wo-wan-a-ge, 

Bow-an, 

O-am-bis-se, 

Pa-ga-nit-se, 

Ko-ro-ko,  (ISTeck-tie,) 

A-go-nar-a-kok,  (Cut-tongue,) 

A-ree, 

Kan-a-ra, 

We-a-wickle,  (Put-his-finger-in-a-crack,) 

Ko-gush,  (Little-pig,) 

Ta-kit, 

Wo-to-pa, 

Ha-we-joe, 

To-wa-se-go, 

A-do-na, 

Wood-se-wo-sa, 

Mo-rum-ya, 

Aoa-de-wo-un, 

A-do-run, 
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To-no-was-he,  liis  x  mark. 

Tash-he,  liis  x  mark. 

Pa-hou-te,  Ms  x  mark. 

Ta-we,  liis  x  mark. 

AVat-se-ke,  liis  x  mark. 

Ka-de-uiu-ge,  liis  x  mark. 

Po-qai-e-wit-ta,  liis  x  mark. 

Wir-se-a,  liis  x  mark. 

Ko-ra-Avit-se,  (Buck-antelope,)  bis  x  mark. 

Ta-wa-sbap,  .    bis  x  mark. 

Nag-a-roma,  (Robe-over-bis-bead,)  bis  x  mark. 

So-ua-zigua,  (Toucb-tb.e-grass,)  bis  x  mark. 

AVe-mo-rats,  bis  x  mark. 

Co-a-tzu,  bis  x  mark. 

]*e-c-gouatz,  bis  x  mark. 

Pe-ma,  bis  x  mark. 

To-ciitsy,  (Earn,)  bis  x  mark. 

AVe-am,  (Drag-it,)  .  bis  x  mark. 

]\Ii-be-si]>,   ,   "  bis  x  mark. 

Pe-ii-gob-us,  bis  x  mark. 

llo-a-gua,  (Been-oiit-seouting-and-coming- 

back,)  bis  X  mark. 

Ta-gua-  sua,  (Black-sbirt,)  bis  x  mark. 

Pe-z-rata,  bis  x  mark. 

B-sba-bitza,  (Red-paint,)  bis  x  mark. 

So-ha-Avanot,  (Butt-of-a-cotton- wood-tree,)      bis  x  mark. 

Jolm,     •  bis  X  mark. 

To-taw,  (Black-teetb,)  bis  x  mark. 

AV'ar-as-buga,  bis  x  mark. 

Sbo-a-paw-bo,  (Emigrant-road,)  bis  x  mark. 
Attest : 

'^ORKOK,  United  States  I)ite)'])reter.  bis  x  mark. 
]\I.  ^IcAdams,  Interpreter. 
AViLLiAM  Rees,  Interpreter. 

Witnesses : 

TnoMAS  K.  Ceee,  Secretary. 

JA^u:H  Irwin,  A<ient. 

J.  B.  GvturiFj,  Lieutenant  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry. 

.Ta:mi:s  ]v.  ^Iooke,  Indian  Trader. 

Dakius  Williams. 

Prank  Tkumhull. 

James  Iuving  1'atton. 


VISIT  TO   SnoSIIONl':  INDIAN  AGENCY,  WIND  RIVER. 

Left  Denver  Tuesday,  S('i)teinber  10 ;  arrived  at  Soutb  Pass  Thurs- 
day, St'ptoinher  12.  Found  Ihc  (citizens  of  Soutb  Pass  mucb  excited 
over  SI  repented  raid  of  sonjc  three  liundred  Cheyenne  and  Arapabo 
wai-riors.  'J'licy  wi're,  at  the  tiini^  of  our  arrival,  said  to  be  engaged 
vith  the  forces  at  Oainp  {Stambaugli,  un(b'r  Lieutenant  Robinson,  and 
that  lie  liad  sent  inio  llie  po>t  foi-  ic-enforcements;  that  all  the  availa- 
ble men  at  the  post  and  a  howitzer  had  been  sent  him. 


J'nfi'ntt^p/ficeJeytofeAt.T'/a.lU   /trA. 


^       ^       Y'^*--^  jaiex 
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Mr.  Smitli,  of  South  Pass,  who  had  just  come  in  from  a  scout,  with  a 
party  of  citizens  on  the  Powder  River  country  road,  rei)orted  that  his 
party  had  met  four  Indians,  and  liad  driven  them  into  tlie  cavalry,  but 
all  had  escaped.  Some  citizens  reported  liaviug  seen,  with  the  Indians, 
the  horses  of  two  missing  wliite  men,  both  of  whom  they  said  were 
sui-ely  killed. 

Friday  morning,  September  13,  left  at  8  o'clock  for  Wind  Eiver  agency, 
fifty  miles  distant.  Stopped  at  Camp  Stambaugh,  six  miles  from  South 
Pass,  to  call  upon  General  Brisbin,  in  command  of  the  post,  ^^'hile  <it 
Camp  Stambaugh,  we  learned  that  seven  cavalrymen,  wlien  scouting 
near  the  post  on  the  day  before,  encountered  Indians  (as  they  supposed) 
in  a  valley,  four  miles  distant,  and  opened  tu-e  upon  them,  wliicli  was 
vigorously  returned.  After  an  engagement  of  two  hom-s,  the  enemy 
"changed  their  base  "to  an  opposite  hill-top,  and  displayed  themselves, 
eleven  in  number.  A  soldier  was  dispatched  to  Stambaugh  for  re-en- 
forcements, but,  fortunately,  before  the  re-enforcements  and  the  cannon 
arrived,  it  was  discovered  that  the  supposed  Indians  were  a  party  of 
eleven  citizens,  in  search  of  the  two  missing  men,  who  had  also  taken 
the  soldiers  for  Indians.  This  event  gave  rise  to  the  alarm  at  South 
Pass  City,  and  to  the  extravagant  statement  which  greeted  us  tliere.  A 
detachment  of  fift\^  cavalrymen  had  been  sent  on  a  scout  after  the  uuir- 
derers  of  Heenau,  but  had  returned  unsuccessful.  The  only  Indians 
they  had  seen  were  the  four  (the  same  reported  by  Mr.  Smith)  who  had 
been  surrounded  by  the  company,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  through 
their  lines  unhurt.  They  passed  within  thhty  to  fifty  yards  of  the  sol- 
diers, and,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  the  officers,  "  More  than  a 
peck  of  bullets  "  had  been  fired  at  them. 

In  regard  to  the  parties  making  these  raids.  General  Brisbin  states 
that  there  are  marks  of  many  boots,  as  well  as  moccasins ;  showing 
that  among  the  raiders  were  white  men  and  Mexicans.  He  says 
that  he  is  convinced  that  all  these  raids  on  the  Shoshones  and  wliites  are 
made  from  a  camp  of  "<?o/7  soldiers,"  composed  of  Arapahoes  and  a  few 
Cheyenues  and  whites  and  Mexicans,  who  hare  a  village  separate  from 
the  other  Indians  of  these  tribes,  and  who  are  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  their  chiefs. 

A  large  number  of  Mexicans  who  came  into  the  country  as  teamsters 
had  joined  these  Indians ;  and  some  white  men,  well  known  in  the  country, 
were  knoAATi  to  be  with  them.  At  Miners'  Delight  found  the  "  two  miss- 
ing citizens,"  who  had  returned  with  their  horses,  having  seen  no 
Indians.  Called  upon  the  family  of  Heeuan,  the  man  who  had  been 
killed. 

From  all  the  informatien  we  could  gather  concerning  the  raid  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  Indians,  if  any, 
and  that  they  were  renegades,  whose  object  was  horse-stealing.  Nine 
horses  were  said  to  have  been  stolen,  and  one  man  was  killed,  probably 
to  get  i)ossessiou  of  his  team.  The  raiding  party  escaped  safely,  spend- 
ing some  forty-eight  hours  in  the  region  of  Wind  Eiver  Valley,  and  no 
further  efibrt  was  made  to  discover  who  they  were  or  where  tliey  went. 

Arrived  at  the  agency  on  Saturday  evening.  Found  none  of  the  In- 
dians were  in.  Doctor  Irwin  had  sent  word  for  them  to  come.  Waited 
for  them  some  ten  days,  which  time  was  spent  in  examining  into  the 
affairs  of  the  agency,  and  visiting  different  parts  of  the  reservation. 

The  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indian  reservation,  situated  in  Wyoming, 
embraces  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  but  is  very  mountainous. 
Much  of  the  land  is  high  plains  and  rolling  land,  (called  bad  land,)  that 
lies  so  high  above  the  level  of  the  few  water-courses,  that  it  will  never 
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be  fit  for  cultivation,  and  mucli  of  it  is  unfit  for  grazing  purposes.  There 
are  several  well-watered  valleys  sufficient  to  provide  farms  for  the  In- 
dians when  they  wish  them.  '  Much  of  the  land,  more  particularly  to 
the  east  and  north,  is  not  occupied  by  the  Indians  even  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, on  account  of  its  being  open  to  the  incursions  of  hostile  Cheyennes 
and  Arapalioes,  except  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  snow  on  the 
mountains,  bounding  it  to  the  east,  prevents  their  getting  to  it.  At  any 
other  season  of  the  year  both  whites  and  Indians  consider  any  part  of 
tilt  reservation  dangerous,  and  in  moving  about  they  always  go  armed, 
and  usually  only  in  parties  large  enough  for  protection. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  hostile  bands  of  Arapahoes, 
and  white  "and  Mexican  allies,  to  come  into  the  valleys  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  many  of  the  Indians  (and  whites)  have  been  killed,  and  many 
liorses  carried  away.  By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  the  Indians  are 
gimranteed  protection ;  this  has  never  been  afforded  them,  and,  for  their 
own  protection,  each  spring  the  Slioshones  have  moved  down  into  Utah 
and  over  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  Green  Eiyer.  At  these  points 
they  come  into  contact  with  many  of  the  worst  class  of  white  men,  by 
■whom  they  are  supplied  with  whisky,  and  the  result  of  each  trip  is 
demoralizing. 

The  reser\  ation,  although  called  that  of  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock 
Indians,  is  only  intended  for  the  Shoshones.  They  occupy  it  to  the 
nund)cr  of  about  one  thousand.  The  ainuiity  goods  for  the  Bannocks, 
who  arc  assigned  to  Fort  Hall  (Idaho)  reservation,  are  sent  here  for 
distribution.  Until  the  present  season  no  effort  has  been  made  to  induce 
the  Sliosli<iiu\s  to  faiin  or  settle  down  to  the  pursuits  of  civilization.  The 
danger  of  remaining  on  the  reservation,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  part 
of  their  subsistence,  and  their  incursions  south,  with  other  causes,  have 
etfcctually  i)revented  anything  being  accomplished.  Means  have  been 
]>rovided  assuring  their  subsistence  at  least  during  the  winter,  and  some 
three  hundred  acres  have  been  fenced  and  broken,  with  the  intention  of 
inducing  as  many  Indians  as  are  willing  to  begin  farming.  The  urgent 
need  is  houses  f(»r  such  as  are  willing  to  abandon  theh-  wandering  life, 
and  the  Indians  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  by  the  for- 
mer treaty  (Bridg«'r)  they  were  to  Inne  houses  built  for  them,  and  they 
say  the  former  agents  promise<l  to  build  them  for  them. 

The  agency  buihlings  are  Itadly  located,  being  several  miles  from  any 
wood  for  fuel,  or  timber  for  Imilding  pur[)Oses,  and  as  the  Indians  pos- 
sess no  nn'UMs  of  carrying  wood  except  on  their  ponies,  this  is  a  serious 
objection.  The  buildings,  seven  in  number,  (as  provided  by  the  treaty,) 
and  in  athlition  a  blockhouse,  school-house,  warehoiise,  and  mill,  are 
comf(»itable,  and  are  i)leasantly  located.  The  farm  has  produced  a  good 
croj*  of  wheal,  and  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  other  vegetabh's.  The  em- 
ployes consist  of  the  agent,  physician,  teacher,  farmer,  carpenter,  black- 
smilii,  engineej-,  millei-,  two  interpreters,  and  thive  laborers.  These 
eui|»loyes  arc  jiaid  l>y  the  year,  although  for  about  six  months  in  the 
year  all  the  Indians  are  away.  The  physician  emidoyed  is  the  regular 
army  surgeon  at  Camp  Blown.  Two  jnieii)reters  are  "emph)yed  at  $500 
l»er  y<'ar  each,  repres«'nting  different  tribes,  (Shoshone  and  Bannack,) 
yet  both  tiiltes  speak  the  Slioshone  dialect. 

The  tlouriiiill,  saw-mill,  and  sliinglcniachiue  have  just  been  finished, 
and  aie  ready  Ibr  o|(erati(>M. 

'file  scIhmiI,  owing  to  various  causes,  has  so  far  been  a  failure,  and  none 
of  the  Indians  have  received  any  benelit  from  it. 

In  the  issue  of  pr(»visinns  (which  we  saw)  Doctor  Irwin's  system  was 
the  best  we  have  seen  anywhere.     An  accurate  census  of  each  tcjjc  (one 
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hundred  and  eighteen  in  number)  was  taken,  and  a  record  kept  in  the 
books  of  the  office.  Each  tepe  was  numbered,  and  a  metal  clieck,  with 
a  corresj^onding  number,  was  given  its  inmates.  This  check  was  pre- 
sented each  issue- day,  and  its  number  called  for  tlie  issue  of  rations 
corresponding  in  amount  with  the  number  occupying  the  tepe.  The 
census  taken  showed  the  number  of  men  and  boys  over  six  years,  330  ; 
women  and  girls  over  six  years,  33G ;  children  under  six,  130 ;  total  896. 

The  amount  of  issue  for  ten  days  was  6,516  pounds  of  flour,  and  about 
an  equal  amount  of  beef.  The  issue  of  the  beef  was  not  so  systematic. 
The  beeves  were  killed  and  then  given  to  the  Indians  to  di\ide  as  they 
saw  i^roper. 

After  the  council  with  the  Indians  Mr.  Brunot  had  a  conversation  with 
Wash-a-kie,  the  chief. 

CONVERSATION  WITH  WASH-A-KIE. 

Mr.  Beunot.   Did  you  like  the  agent  when  he  first  came  here  ! 

Wash-a-kie.  I  liked  hhn ;  he  gave  blankets  to  all. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Did  any  one  tell  you  the  agent  was  not  good  ? 

Wash-A-kie.  Many  whites  told  me  he  was  bad ;  once  in  a  while  one 
woidd  tell  me  he  was  good.  All  the  Indians  liked  1dm  ;  he  does  not  tell 
lies  ;  he  is  slow  about  things,  and  I  like  him  for  that.  Some  whites  tiied 
to  diive  him  away  ;  they  sent  letters  to  Washington  saying  he  Avas  not 
good.     They  lied  about  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Men  told  me  Wash-a-kie  did  not  like  the  agent. 

Wash-a-kie.  They  lied;  -I  never  said  so. 

Mr.  Brunot.  1  think  the  agent  is  a  good  man. 

Wash-A-kie.  He  has  a  good  heart. 

Mr.  Brunot.  He  has  a  straight  tongue.  T\Tien  you  want  anything 
go  to  the  agent  and  he  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  hope  you  will  help  the 
agent  to  do  what  he  wants ;  it  is  for  your  good ;  you  must  not  mind  the 
lies  you  hear  outside.  The  agent  wants  you  to  send  yoiu^  children  here 
to  school ;  it  is  not  to  do  the  agent  good,  but  the  children  good.  The 
President  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Indians  want  that.  There  are  many 
men  who  do  not  want  the  Indians'  land  or  goods ;  tbey  want  to  do  the 
Indians  good.  Many  bad  white  men  do  not  like  the  Indians  f  these 
people  say  they  are  only  lit  to  be  killed.  ISTow,  the  President  is  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  Indians ;  the  Indians  ought  to  -try  and  help  their 
friends.  When  we  try  and  help  the  Indians,  you  ought  to  help  us  by 
trying  to  do  well.  When  you  do  not  listen  to  your  friends  then  you. 
help  the  men  who  are  working  against  you.  When  the  President  has 
sent  an  agent  whom  he  thinks  a  good  man,  you  must  always  listen  to 
him.  You  told  me  you  had  three  Bannocks  here;  do  you  want  the 
other  Bannocks  to  come  and  stay  on  the  reservation  ? 

Wash-a-kie.  No;  I  do  not  want  them  here.  Someof  them  are  mean, 
and  I  do  not  want  them  here. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Have  any  of  the  Shoshones  been  in  Utah,  below  Salt 
Lake,  this  spring  or  summer? 

Wash-a-kie.  A  few  of  the  Shoshones  were  in  Cash  Valley  this  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Brutnot.  Do  any  of  them  go  down  to  the  Ute  reservation  ? 

Wash-a-kie.  No  ;  they  do  not  any  of  them  go  there. 

Mr.  Brunot.  After  this  talk  is  over  are  you  going  to  stay  here  this 
fall  ? 

Mr.  Mc Adams.  They  will  do  whatever  is  asked  of  them ;  if  they  are 
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provided  for  tliey  will  stay  here,  or  if  they  are  told  to  they  will  go  off 
and  hunt. 

^VASH-A-KIE.  We  will  go  out  this  fall;  we  want  to  get  some  buffalo 
meat  and  robes,  and  then  we  will  come  back  and  stay  all  winter. 

Mr.  Bri'NOT.  AVould  Wash-a-kie  and  his  people  want  to  have  fields 
and  stav  liere  next  spring  ? 

Wash-a-kle.  I  don't  know  about  that ;  I  am  going  away  for  awhile 
this  fall  to  hunt. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Do  you  want  your  peo]de  to  learn  to  farm  ? 

AVash-A-kie.  I  would  like  to  liave  houses ;  some  of  the  people  might 
stay  ;  if  they  have  no  houses  they  have  to  move  around ;  we  are  afraid 
of  the  Sioux  ;  tliey  may  come  and  kill  some  of  my  boys. 

Wash-a-kie  said  that  a  party  of  eight  of  his  men  took  the  trail  of  the 
party  avIio  killed  Ilcenan  aiurfollowwl  it  to  the  Sweetwater,  being  gone 
three  days.  He  said,  I  think  Heenan  was  killed  by  Indians,  and  that 
there  were  fifty  or  sixty  Indians  in  the  party.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  M^as  done  by  Arrapaho,  Clieyenne,  or  Sioux.  That  Friday,  chief  of 
the  Arrapahoes,  i)retends  to  be  very  liiendly  with  the  whites ;  he  goes  to 
Fort  Fetterman  and  is  the  friend  of  the  whites  until  he  gets  enough  of 
])()wd('r  and  lead  to  do  a  year,  and  then  he  goes  and  gives  it  to  the  hos- 
tile Indians,  and  tliey  kill  the  Shoshones  and  the  whites  with  it.  He  lives 
in  the  Powder  Ki  ver  country,  and  there  is  where  these  Indians  who  raid  on 
tliis  region  come  from.  Medicine-man  stays  with  Friday  all  the  time. 
Mr.  ]\IcAdams  found  a  hair  lariat  near  where  Heenan  was  killed  that 
was  like  the  Arrapahoes  make.  Heenan  was  not  scalped,  perhaps  because 
his  hair  was  cut  short.  The  reason  the  Arrapahoes  come  in  every  year 
is,  may  l)e,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Black  Bear,  who  was  killed  with  his 
son  and  motlier-in-la  w,  by  the  Avhites,  near  the  village  of  Atlanta. 

Having  visited  several  sections  of  the  reservation  before  arranging 
for  the  ceding  of  a  portion  of  it,  IMr.  Brun()t  was  satisfied  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  farming  land  was  still  left  to  provide  each  of  the  In- 
dians with  a  ^"Dod  farm. 

In  view  of  the  ])roposed  action  of  Congress  looking  to  the  purchase 
of  a  i)ortion  of  the  Shoshone  reservation,  and  the  probable  removal  of 
settlers  from  the  remaining  portion  of  it,  Commissioner  Brunot  met  the 
settlers,  and  they  made  the  following  statements  in  regard  to  their 
claims : 

STATEMENTS  OF  SETTLERS  OI^   SnOSHONE  RESERVATION. 

The  following  are  those  having  claims  on  the  reservation : 

Thomas  Cosgrove,  John  L.  Parker,  Darius  Williams,  William  Evans, 
William  Boyd,  James  Pogers,  Tilford  Kntch,  and  U.  P.  Davidson. 
(The  last  two  claimants  liad  been  previously  ordered  oif  the  reservation.) 

William  Evans.  1  have  a  claim  on  the  reservation.  I  canie  May  18, 
liSGS.  1  did  not  build  a  cabin  on  my  claim  until  the  next  season.  I 
helped  lo  liiiild  a  cabin  on  the  reservation,  but  not  on  my  own  claim. 
Kiilch,  Davidson,  Parker,  and  mysell"  cime  on  at  the  same  time  ;  and  for 
])roteetioii  we  built  oiu^  ^abiu,  and  all  lived  in  it.  We  were  the  first  men 
who  came  into  the  valley  to  live.  Have  made  improvements  from  time 
to  tiiiH!  ever  since.  1  have  lifty  acres  under  fenc-e,  thirty-six  to  forty 
acres  liroken.  I  have  u  lionse — no  barn,  only  temporary  poles,  which, 
are  covered  every  winter  with  straw.  I  have  been  afraid  to  make  im- 
l>rovenients  since  it  was  made  a  reservation.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
what  my  improvements  are  worth.    They  would  have  cost  considerable 
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money  at  the  time  I  built,  as  labor  was  high  and  scarce,  as  well  as  ma- 
terial. It  was  made  a  reservation  the  same  summer  we  catne  in.  We 
heard  it  in  August,  but  were  not  certain  about  it.  The  treaty  was  not 
ratified  until  January  or  February  following.  I  had  only  a  little  garden. 
It  would  cost  for  breaking  land  now  about  six  dollars  per  acre.  I  cannot 
say  how  much  it  would  cost  to  get  out  poles  and  make  a  fence.  At  the 
time  it  was  done,  it  would  have  cost  much  more  than  it  would  now.  I 
think  the  fencing  would  cost  now  five  hundred  dollars.  Have  paid 
as  high  as  eight  dollars  per  acre  for  breaking  sod.  At  other  times  had 
it  done  for  six  dollars. 

John  L.  Parker.  I  came  into  the  valley  May  IG,  1808,  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Evans  did.  I  put  up  imin^ovements  the  same  season.  Did  it 
in  the  fall.  I  built  a  cabin  and  lived  in  it.  It  had  a  cellar.  I  had  no 
laud  inclosed.  I  built  a  house  and  dug  a  well.  I  was  not  able  to  plow 
my  laud,  or  haul  poles,  for  want  of  a  team,  so  I  went  with  Mr.  Evans. 
I  was  going  to  break  some  land  last  fall,  but  Dr.  Irwin  advised  me 
not  to. 

Dr.  iRwm.  When  I  came  here  I  found  Mr.  Parker  with  a  good  house 
and  well.  I  found  him  ready  to  break  some  land.  I  told  him  I  would 
take  possession  of  his  land,  and  inclose  it  in  the  agency  farm ;  but  it 
would  not  interfere  with  his  claim.  He  would  stand  the  same  as  other 
settlers. 

Mr.  McAdams.  I  have  no  claim.    I  live  in  Mr.  Cosgrove's  house. 

Thomas  Cosgrove.  I  came  here  in  August,  1809.  I  bought  my 
place  from  Mr.  Eodwell,  who  came  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1808,  Have 
made  some  improvements  since.  Have  broken  twenty-five  acres  of  land. 
Have  forty  acres  under  fence.  Have  a  fence  made  of  pine  poles.  It  is 
not  as  good  as  the  doctor's  fence.  I  have  about  a  thousand  poles  or 
more,  and  probably  two  thousand  posts.  There  are  three  posts  to  a 
panel.  I  have  a  sod  (adobe)  house,  about  eighteen  by  twenty  feet,  with 
poles  and  dirt  roof.  I  was  living  in  a  log-house  in  1809.  Indians  came 
in  and  killed  my  partner  and  run  off  our  stock.  I  built  a  sod-house 
then  for  better  protection. 

Darius  Williajms.  I  have  been  coming  and  going  on  the  reservation 
since  the  fall  of  1808.  I  bought  my  place  from  Mr.  Sprague,  who  came 
in  June,  1808.  Bought  it  in  May,  1809.  I  have  a  stone-house,  twelve 
by  sixteen  feet.  Have  about  twenty-five  acres  broken.  I  have  had 
pretty  near  all  my  land  inclosed  at  one  time — almost  seventy  acres. 
The  Indians  burned  up  almost  one  hundred  rods  of  fence,  and  I  had  to 
cut  it  dow^n.  I  have  almost  thirty  acres  inclosed  now.  It  is  a  spiked 
fence,  like  the  doctor's  fence.  I  threw  out  part  of  my  laud  that  was 
broken,  because  I  could  not  get  posts  to  fence  it  after  the  Indians  burned 
my  fence.  I  am  sure  the  Indians  burned  it.  They  were  camped  on  my 
ground.  Kutch  told  the  Indians  where  his  fence  ended,  and  that  they 
could  burn  the  rest  if  they  wished.  Wash-a-kie  ordered  them  to  quit 
burning  the  fence,  but  they  continued  to  do  so.  I  notified  Mr.  Steven- 
son, as  Dr.  Irwin  was  absent.  The  Indians  were  told  it  was  their 
ground  and  their  fence,  and  they  had  a  right  to  do  what  they  pleased 
with  it.  They  were  told  to  burn  it.  I  never  blamed  the  Indians  for  it 
as  much  as  I  blamed  Kutch  and  Davidson,  who  told  them  to  burn  it. 

WILLA3I  Boyd.  I  came  here  in  September,  1870.  I  bought  the  place. 
It  was  improved  almost  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Evans's.  It  was  improved 
by  Mr.  Doty.  He  built  the  house.  Mr.  Marshall  bought  from  Mr.  Doty, 
and  I  bought  from  Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  a  quit-claim  deed.  There  was 
a  stone-house,  20  by  17,  8-feet  wall,  with  a  cellar  and  a  log  building,  10 
by  15,  and  20  acres  of  land  under  fence.    I  have  put  up  one  log-house 
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since,  and  have  60  acres  under  fence  now.  There  were  but  20  acres  when 
I  l)ought  it.  I  have  36  acres  under  cultivation.  Have  a  good  well 
walled  u}), 

Mr.  Bkunot.  I  do  not  know  what  course  will  be  taken  in  regard  to 
settlers.  If  I  were  settled  on  the  reservation  I  would  not  make  any 
more  improvements  until  some  decision  was  come  to  about  it. 

WiLLiA:\r  Boyd.  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  hold  the  land  when  I 
l»onglit  it,  because  I  bad  a  Shoshone  wife;  but  I  have  learned  since  that 
I  have  no  more  right  to  hold  it  than  any  other  citizen.  I  will  be  satis- 
fied if  I  can  be  paid  what  I  expended;  or  if  I  cannot,  I  want  to  know 
it,  and  get  out,  if  I  have  to  go.  I  bought  the  ijlace  because  it  was  im- 
proved, and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  hold  it. 

Mr.  Ukunot.  I  think  the  question  ought  to  be  settled  promptly,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Government  could  settle  it,  except  by  re(juiring 
the  settlers  to  leave.  I  would  be  sorry  to  do  anything  that  would  pre- 
vent the  settlers  from  getting  pay  for  all  their  improvements.  I  think 
you  ouglit  to  be  paid  fen*  them.  It  is  my  duty,  as  an  Indian  commis- 
sioner, to  look  into  this  aftair ;  but  I  have  no  authority  to  act. 

Willi a:m  1Jo\t).  AVe  would  be  better  satisfied  if  we  knew  whether  we 
were  to  get  anything  or  not. 

TnoMAS  CosGROAT-:.  I  did  not  know  it  was  going  to  be  an  Indian 
reservation  when  I  came  here;  and  I  purchased  my  place  from  Mr.  Eod- 
well.  It  was  said  that  a  reservation  had  been  laid  out  for  these  Indi- 
ans, but  tliat  they  would  not  live  here. 

]\Ir.  Bkunot.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  your  improvements.  Those  who  came  here  in  good  faith  ought  to 
be  i)aid. 

AViLLiA:\r  Boyd.  I  thouglit  as  my  Mife  was  a  Shoshone  I  had  a  right 
to  live  on  the  reservation;  but  I  found  I  had  not.  But  I  do  not  want 
the  Government  to  sujjport  my  wife,  and  if  I  am  not  entitled  to  any- 
thing I  want  to  know  it. 

Doctor  liavix.  General  Augur,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  said  to  half- 
breeds  and  men  who  were  married  to  Indian  women, ''You  ouglit  to 
move  on  to  the  reservation,  and  show  these  Indians  how  to  farm." 

Mr.  .McAuAMS.  I  heard  General  Augur  tell  that  to  Jack  Eobinson 
at  Bridger,  and  there  were  plenty  others  who  had  Indian  families 
heard  it. 

WiLTJAM  Boyd.  I  came  in  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Brinot.  Kutchand  Davidson's  claims  are  beside  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams.    ^\'hat  are  they  wortli? 

Dauks  Williams.  Kutch  has  about  30  acres,  and  Davidson  not  so 

liiiieh. 

Doctor  liiwix.  How  many  days'  work  wimld  it  take  to  make  the  ditch 
to  Jviitch's  place iJ 

William  Evans.  All  that  were  here  at  that  time  helped  to  make  that 
tliteh.  It  was  a  ditch  tliat  belonged  to  all  of  us,  and  irrigated  all  our 
gardens.  Ten  to  twelve  of  us  worketl,  oft'  and  on,  for  two  weeks, 
making  it,  probably,  lilty  (»r  sixty  days'  work  all  told  on  the  dam  and 
ditch.  Willi  a  jilow  and  oxen  it  would  not  take  long  to  do  it;  but  it 
was  made  with  the  pick  and  shovel. 

.F.No.  L.  I'AUKLii.  Wc  worked  oif  and  on  at  it.  Eight  or  ten  men 
worked  altoiit  five  days  each,     Did  not  work  very  hard  at  it. 

TiiiiMAS  CosoKOVi:.     I  did  not  work  at  it. 

William  Evans.  It  would  cairy  abont  1,000  inches  of  water  if  it  run 
very  lull,     it  will  not  cany  that  much  now.     It  was  L*  feet  on  the  bot- 
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torn  and  3  feet  on  the  top,  and  abont  1^  to  2  feet  deep.    It  ouglit  to  carry- 
about  1,000  inches.    It  is  about  a  half  mile  long. 

Mr.  Beunot.  Could  you  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  Kutch's 
place  ? 

William  Boyd.  His  i^lace  and  mine  are  of  about  the  same  value. 
My  place  cost  me  $1,000,  buying  the  improvements  and  counting  what 
I  put  on  since.    They  are  both  of  about  the  same  valuer 

Mr.  Brlt:not.  Would  you  consider  Kutch's  i)lace  has  as  many  im- 
provements on  it  as  William  Boyd's  ? 

Darius  Williams.  I  would  not  think  it  was  as  well  improved.  The 
fence  was  put  up  last  spring,  and  did  not  amount  to  much. 

Thomas  Cosgroat:.  I  think  last  spring,  when  he  left,  there  was  very 
little  difference  between  them ;  if  anything,  Mr.  Boyd's  was  the  best. 
On  Davidson's  place  the  buildings  are  better;  but  there  is  not  so  much 
land  broken.  Davidson's  stable  is  the  largest  building  in  the  valley, 
outside  the  agency.  It  was  built  for  a  house,  but  never  hnisbed.  I 
traded  the  house  to  him  for  a  horse.  It  was  much  less  than  it  was 
worth.  I  bought  it  from  Mr.  EodAvell ;  but  it  was  badly  located,  and  I 
sold  it.  I  do  not  think  he  has  as  much  land  broken  by  10  or  12  acres  as 
Kutch  hasj  or  as  much  under  fence. 

Mr.  Brunot.  Would  you  give  $800  for  Davidson's  improvements,  if 
you  thought  the  title  was  good  I  I  mean  for  the  imiDrovements  without 
the  land. 

Thomas  Cosgeove.  I  think  it  is  worth  $800  to  $1,000  for  the  work 
that  has  been  done.    I  would  give  $800  for  it. 

Mr.  Brunot.  All  the  settlers  in  the  valley  are  here,  except  Mr.  Eod- 
gers  ;  where  is  he  ? 

Doctor  Irwin.  Mr.  Eodgers  was  out  cutting  hay  and  could  not  be 
gotten. 

Thomas  Cosgrove.  Last  spring  I  bought  a  place  because  it  was  im- 
proved, and  thought  if  it  was  right  I  could  put  in  those  improvements 
and  be  paid  for  them.  I  bought  it  from  Mr.  Espy.  He  came  in  the 
winter  of  1869.  I  thought  if  I  was  removed  I  would  get  the  value  of 
the  work  done.     I  did  not  buy  it  to  speculate. 

Mr.  Brunot.  How  many  men  are  living  in  Popo-Agie  Valley  ? 

C.  C.  Williams.  Seven:  John  Carnes,  Jacob  Fry,  John  Barnum, 
Ernest  Honicher,  John  Nott,  Henry  Lovell,  C.  C.  Williams,  and  Mrs.  S. 
L.  llichardson. 

Mr.  Brutntot.  How  many  on  the  Little  Popo-Agie  ? 

C.  C.  Williams.  Four  on  the  Little  Popo-Agie,  and  one  on  the  Bed 
Canyon.  John  Murphy,  Martin  Honicher,  Joseph  Farris,  Edward 
Young,  and  a  German  man  with  Young,  on  the  Little  Popo-Agie,  and 
Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Tweed  in  the  Red  Canyon. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  that  is  aU  that  are  there. 

Left  Wind  Eiver  Valley  agency  September  30,  arriving  at  South  Pass 
on  the  evening  of  October  1.  Stopped  in  Miner's  Delight,  (Hamilton 
City.)  Made  fiu-ther  inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  killing  of 
Heenan  ;  also  as  to  the  report  current  in  the  valley  that  the  Indians  had 
shot  Johnny  Atkin's  horse  from  under  him,  on  Saturday.  Learned  that 
the  horse  was  shot  by  two  white  men  in  day-light,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  (Atkins)  thought,  of  robbery.  The  most  trivial  circumstances,  and 
all  the  misdeeds  of  whites,  are  attributed  to  hostile  Indians,  although 
there  are  probably  none  within  a  hundred  miles ;  and  thus  a  feverish 
state  of  excitement  is  kept  up. 

In  answer  to  the  queries  of  persons  in  all  of  these  towns,  as  to  what 
was  the  prospect  at  the  reservation,  Mr.  Brunot  explained  the  provisions 
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of  the  articles  of  convention,  dwelling  more  particularly  on  the  part  in 
which,  while  the  settlers  now  in  the  valley  are  permitted  to  remain,  the 
Government  binds  itself  not  to  permit  any  more  to  go  npon  the  reser- 
vation until  after  Congress  has  ratified  the  articles  of  convention. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  stock  in  this  section  could  be 
di'iven  on  the  reservation  to  winter,  Mr.  Brunot  said  that  he  did  not 
Avish  in  anything  to  interfere  with  the  details  of  agency  matters,  or  with 
anything  that  came  under  the  supervision  of  Doctor  Irwin  as  agent, 
and  that  while  it  was  certain  he  (Doctor  Irwin)  would  not  permit  large 
herds  of  stock  to  be  driven  in  from  other  places  to  be  wintered  on  the 
reservation,  yet  he  (Mr.  Brunot)  thought  it  probable  that  if  the  milch- 
cows,  oxen,  and  work-horses  now  in  the  neighborhood  were  driven  in, 
and  arrangements  made  with  parties  now  there  to  winter  it,  that  Doctor 
Irwin  would  not  object.  Mr.  Brunot  said  he  knew  that  Doctor  Irwin 
wouhl  not  let  herders  or  other  new  men  go  upon  the  reservation,  pending 
the  action  of  Congress. 

Arrived  at  South  Pass  on  Tuesday  evening.  On  Wednesday  morning 
left  for  Corinne,  arriving  Thursday  evening,  October  3.  Leaving  the 
same  evening,  arrived  at  Pittsburgh  October  7,  1872. 

FELIX  E.  BEUXOT, 
Commissioner. 

Thomas  K.  Ceee,  Secretary. 
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